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Procession bringing out the saint. 


“Mucha Fiesta’ in the Southwest 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


, YHE Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico and Arizona are essen- 
tially an agricultural people, 
and very many of their cere- 

monial dances are significant of the 

field and the harvest. Through the 
spring and summer they labor prctty 
steadily—they being among the 

American Indians who do really work, 

both male and female; and they take 


their relaxations mainly in fall and 
winter. 

These celebrations begin, as a rule, 
in the late summer, as a tribal cere- 
mony, or else as a propitiation to the 
god of the approaching harvest. After 
that occur the harvest programs and 
the programs of plenty or of famine, 
with occasional hunting programs 
thrown in. 









































The “Delight Makers” receive residents of the county. 


The Pueblos seem to have more of a 
passion for dancing and sacred rites 
than do the northern Indians. Accord- 
ing to the authorities in folk lore and 
ethnology, this fact is due to the natu- 
rally sterile environments which have 
caused the native population to be 
more dependent than ordinary upon 
the favors of the.seasons and the ele- 
ments. Asa later and a modifying ele- 


ment there should be added their close 
association with the Roman Catholic 
Church and with the fun-loving Mexi- 
cans. Under such modifications, a 
number of the ancient ceremonials 
have become “fiestas”—those holidays 
(corrupted from holy-days) of the 
Latins in both hemispheres. They 
present a program of mass, dances 
and sports, and like a fair attract a 


























The Dance of Triumph after the race. 


The two Indians, face view, on the 


extreme right of the picture are Apaches. 


gathering of vendors, guests and visi- 
tors from far and near. 

Thus more or less adulterated from 
the original, the greatest celebration of 
the Conchiti pueblo occurs upon July 


14th; of the Santo Domingo, upon 
August 4th; of the Sia, August 15th; 
of San Juan, June 24th (early, this) ; 
of great Taos, on September 30th. 
Being given at the most easterly, 
most northerly and most typical and 
isolated of all the pueblos existing, the 


Taos festival, termed San Geronimo 
Day, has excited the keenest attention 
not only from the general public that 
knows, but also from trained investi- 
gators. Like a number of its rival fes- 
tivals in other pueblos, this of Septem- 
ber 30th is presumably held in honor 
of the pueblo’s patron saint, Jerome 
(Geronimo.) But modernized as to 
title and as to certain of its features, 
the Taos annual festival of San Ger- 
onimo Day, September 30th of each 
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Reaching the top of the pole. 


year, possesses antiquity not to be 
questioned. 

It is the old, old harvest celebration 
of the pueblo; the yearly thanksgiving 
to those forces which have made pos- 
sible that the arid earth bring forth its 
increase. It is a form of sun worship. 
It must long antedate the arrival of 
the first padre and of San Geronimo; 
and the Roman Church, with that 
readiness of adaptation which has been 
its success among its Indian prose- 
lytes, probably applied to the ancient 
festival the name of the assigned 
patron saint. 


Thus the festival is a queer combi- 
nation of Christian ritual and pagan 
rite. ‘The Mexican population of the 
countryside gladly doff all cares and 
duties, and throng to attend. Come 
Apaches, San Juans, Navajos and 
Utes. And from St. Louis, Denver, 
Kansas City, New York itself, flock 
in the curious whites. 

Early, and by the wagonload, the 
happy Mexicans enter the little town 
of Fernandez de Taos, three miles 
from the pueblo, where for a Mexican 
fiesta booths have been set up in the 
plaza, and crooked, adobe-walled 
streets. The whistle of the Taos his- 
toric merry-go-round (from whose 
wooden horses riotous vaqueros, in a 
year agone, shot off the tails), whis- 
tles incessantly, and the popular 
baile, announced by placard and vio- 
lin and peering crowd, is instituted to 
continue afternoon and all night. 

Under the strain, the bronze Pueblos 
are calmer; but it is only necessary, 
when one encounters them pursuing 
their daily routine ere the great day 
dawns, to accost them with the uni- 
versal password: 

“Bueno, amigos.” 

“Bueno, bueno,” they respond, in- 
stantly. 

“Mucha fiesta, en poco tiempo— 
eh?” 

The smiles flash into each counte- 
nance. 

“Si, si; mucha fiesta.” 

From a distance of thirty, forty and 
fifty miles arrive the visitor Indians— 
easily, even by the stranger, differenti- 
ated the one tribe from the other. The 
San Juans, in their wagons, and with 
pottery for sale; the Apaches on horse- 
back, bucks and squaws, with baskets 
and bows-and-arrows; the Navajos 
likewise on horseback, with  silver- 
ware and a blanket or two. 

Occasionally is observed the greet- 
ing between friends—an inquiring 
pause when Apache meets Pueblo, a 
few steps impulsively taken, and a 
mutual embrace, almost affecting in 
its heartiness and simplicity. 

At the pueblo, dances are being re- 
hearsed; some of the young men re- 











The relay race at Taos 


quire instruction, and some of the el- 
ders need a limbering up. These re- 
hearsals are held in private. And no 
doubt there are other preliminaries of 
a secret nature, according to ancient 
laws and unmodified by the church, 
in the estufas and like secret cham- 
bers. 

The pueblo has its clans and its 
own religious orders; and in the opin- 
ion of the writer, fasting is enforced 
upon certain individuals who are to 
take part in the program of the day. 

During the afternoon preceding the 
festival, preparations at the pueblo 
become plainly visible. A bower of 
quaking aspen leaves  is_ built 
against the north casa grande, about 
an elevated platform whence, at the 
head of the track, the saint shall over- 
look the race. 

_ Ahole is dug before the casa grande 
in what may be termed the pueblo 
plaza, and with much labor a great 
pole, fifty feet long, is set up there- 
in. Although year after year 
the Indians erect this pole, neverthe- 


less upon each occasion the hubbub is 


the same. It is a job which seems to 
require just so much wrangling and 
scurrying and perspiration—and grunt- 
ing. 

The omnipresent church intercedes, 
to remind; and about five o’clock the 
bell of the little chapel summons to 
mass. Having doffed its working cos- 
tumes (in themselves most pictur- 
esque) of ordinary blanket and shawl, 
now proudly arrayed in cotton and 
silk of colors still more vivid—yel- 
lows, greens, reds, blues, plain and 
figured, a veritable kaleidoscope—the 
pueblo goes to mass, bearing the offer- 
tory candles. , 

The mass lasts an hour; its con- 
clusion is signified by the discharge. 
beside the church door, of a rickety 
smooth-bore gun in the hands of an 
appointed Indian. 

Notified by this signal, while the 
worshippers are pouring from the 
church, the selected dancers who have 
been waiting, to the rear of each casa 
grande, advance waving their sprays 
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of yellowed..aspen foliage and chant- 
ing. ; 

This is.the Sun Dance. . Shoulder 
to shoulder, in two long lines facing 
inward, the dancers, shuffling and 
chanting in perfect accord, traverse 
the plaza and enter the churchyard. 
All wear white blankets. At the 
church door they reverse, recross the 
plaza, and having danced before each 
of the casa grandes, they disperse. 

This ends the preliminaries, in pub- 
lic. What transpires during the night 
no outsider knows. The writer spent 
the night in the pueblo; but aside from 
the constant singing here and there, 
until dawn itself, of the sun dance 
song, nothing was in evidence (to 
him) that would break the ordinary 
routine. 

Nothing, save the soft patter of feet, 
through the plaza, upon errand bent; 
and the late arrival of his host, from 
some mysterious retreat. 

Chronicles of San Geronimo Bay 
declare that at sunrise the Governor 
of the pueblo, standing high upon the 
roof of the principal casa grande, ad- 
dresses in the Taos tongue his people, 
assembled below. But along with 
other public observances, this custom 
is, alas, through Indian aversion to 
notoriety, being omitted. In late years 
no address from the house-top has 
been given. 

The first of the day’s events, there- 
fore, is the elevation, to the cross-bar 
upon the apex of the pole before men- 
tioned, of the festal offerings. For- 
merly the sheep which formed a part 
of these offerings was employed alive, 
and was permitted to bleat out its life 
while suspended high above the care- 
less throng of merry-makers. Civili- 
zation has stepoed in and altered this 
detail—the sheep now used has had 
its throat cut. 

In addition to the sheep, there is the 
bunch of melons, and the sack of 
bread and corn—thus making an of- 
fering representative of the pueblo’s 
food supply: meat and grain. The 
display, fastened aloft by a_ half- 
naked Indian, constitutes the pueblo’s 
thank-tribute to the sun; for so largely 
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does the sun figure in the Taos Indian’s: 
thoughts* with reference to the cel- 
bration, that this harvest festival—this. 
pseudo Saint’s Day—is dominated by 
the still adored creative orb. 

Ever since sunrise, spectators have 
been pouring into the pueblo ground. 
Many are mere spectators; others, like 
the Mexican peddlers, are spectators 
upon business bent also. About eight 
o’clock enother mass is called, in the 
chapel; and thither, again, went their 
way the pueblo people. 

By the time it is over, the grounds 
have become a fair: the wagons of the 
Mexican vendors, having for sale 
melons, pinon nuts, and articles of 
handicraft, are massed before the casa 
grande; horsemen gallop hither and 
thither; pedestrians, brown and white, 
saunter and stare, and the camera, in 
the operation by professional and by 
tourist, is ever to be noted. 

At the close of the mass, a proces- 
sion issues from the church, bearing 
under canopy the saint himself—a 
rudely carved, venerable wooden fig- 
ure endowed, for the occasion, with 
sentient attributes. 

Carefully escorted, he is transferred 
to the bower, and there, by respectful 
hands, is installed, together with cer- 
tain other sacred articles, such as a 
crucifix and draped shrine. 

Immediately, upon the track along 
which the saint may gaze, line up the 
racers. They are chosen, a band from 
each of the casa grandes, and are sta- 
tioned, in opposing divisions, at either 
end of the track. They are variously 
adorned—or, one might better say, 
decorated—being naked save as_ to 
breech-clout and lavishly patterned 
with paint, while, to give them speed, 
upon the ankles are tied eagle feathers. 
Patches of down are scattered, also, 
over the limbs and body. 

Until the last year or two, the run- 
ners have been marked with white im- 
prints as of hands—referring, in some 
mysterious occult manner, to the sun. 
Therefore, it must be inferred that 
this race, ostensibly under the eyes 
of Saint Geronimo, is in honor of the 
sun; and it likewise must be inferred 
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An excavated home of the ancient Pueblos. 


that the saint is only a substitution, 
by the church, to satisfy conscience. 
The course is four hundred yards. 
The runners start, one from each of 
the casa grandes, race to the farther 
end, and there are replaced by two 


other runners. This is a relay race. 
Back and forth speed the painted 
figures, amidst exhortations from the 
Indian guards and from the closely 
pressing spectators. The race contin- 
ues for an hour or more, until victory 
is decided to belong to the one party 
or the other. Then, at once, the run- 
ners and their kin unite in another 
dance, which may be called the dance 
of triumph. It is significant that in 
this dance, join the Apaches and the 
Utes and the visiting Indians gener- 
ally, and are not repulsed. Therefore, 
the dance has lost a certain quality. 
The dancers proceed, chanting and 
shuffling, and waving their yellowed 
aspen branches to the victorious casa 
grande, where they are pelted with 
bread by the women, from the house- 
tops: again a token of the sun, being, 
may we conjecture, not alone the re- 
ward of the women, but of the sun’s 


bounty, also, for the spectacle. 

The assertion that the losing pueblo 
pays the priest’s dues of the entire 
tribe for the ensuing year, and that 
the winning side elects the Governor, 
is denied by the Indians themselves. 

After this dance, the pueblo gives 
itself over to trading and feasting. 
Fruit and pinon nuts are bought lib- 
erally.. At noon, every pueblo family 
has a dinner, to which visitors, white 
and red, are generously invited. 

In the afternoon, the great event is 
the appearance of the clowns, or the 
chivonetti: These are representations 
of those mythical Delight Makers, who 
according to tradition and to Bande- 
lier’s great story, in the ancient times 
came to the rescue of the Pueblos and 
saved them from extinction by famine 
and pestilence. The clan of the chivo- 
netti is of high repute. 

These clowns, usually seven in num- 
ber, are striped around the naked 
body with alternate bands of white, 
and black—indicative of the dark 
days which were broken by the bright 
days, through their ministering efforts. 
They wear stuck through their hair 
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sprays of ripened grain, indicative of 
the harvest and of the plenty which 
was the result of their visit. No re- 
strictions are placed upon their ac- 
tions; and not only do they much 
amuse the crowd by their extravagant 
gambols and grimaces, but they pry 
where they please and seize what they 
wish. They are sacred from resist- 
ance. 

Finally, pretending to be following 
goat tracks, they espy the sheep at 
the top of the pole. They fail to 
reach this by climbing the smooth 
column; with miniature bows and ar- 
rows—mere reeds—they cluster about 
the butt and shoot upward. Laughter 
prevails. After some _ considerable 
time devoted to utter nonsense, a 
champion climber from among the 
other Indians scales the pole and 'ow- 
ers the sheep, and the bread, and the 


fruit, with their attached streamers’ 


of red and yellow, to the clowns be- 
low. 

The offerings are borne away by 
them, and now the festival is over 
with, for the public. 
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During the fiesta the pueblo grounds 
are policed by the Indian constables, 
who lock up in the pueblo jail or eject 
from the grounds anybody objection- 
able. The arrests are usually con- 
fined to a Mexican or two, who has 
indulged far too freely in aguardiente. 

Owing to the publicity which has 
been given, and the intrusion of the 
rude camera respecting naught, Taos 
has been inclined to curtail its open 
observance of prized San Geronimo 
Day. In fact, several items, known to 
former celebrations, already have 
been omitted, and probably are re- 
served for only the Indians. 

By white authorities, a determined 
effort has been made to enforce the 
use of the camera, regardless, upon 
payment of a fee; and to enforce ad- 
mission to-all ceremonies. But strictly 
speaking, the right of the Pueblos at 
Taos or elsewhere to do as they please 
so long as they keep the law, cannot 
be denied. They are American sciti- 
zens; their pueblo grounds are not res- 
ervations, but are owned by them- 
selves; and outsiders are trespassers. 





Fate of the Old Independence 


The historical old United States 
frigate, built for the war of 1912, and 
now lying in the Mare Island Navy 
yard, San Francisco Bay, is threat- 
ened with demolishment and being 
thrown into the junk pile. Protests 
against such action has been raised 
from all quarters on the Navy Depart- 
ment; the Navy answers that such ac- 
tion is planned because the govern- 
ment can find no purchasers. The au- 
thorities at Washington recently ad- 
vertised for bids on the vessel, but 
not a single order was received. The 
cost of the upkeep of the famous old 
war craft prevented the city of Val- 
lejo, near where she lies, from taking 


her over; this matter of upkeep has 
deterred others from assuming the re- 
sponsibility. The Navy Department 
will willingly turn her over to any re- 
sponsible organization that will as- 
sume the charge. Lying as she does i* 
the Bay of San Francisco, and with 
the remainder of her historical attach- 
ments about her, it seems right and 
patriotic that the Federal government 
and the State of California should 
unite to pay for her upkeep and pre- 
serve her as a national relic to bind the 
interest and the loyalty of future gen- 
erations with the material handiwork 
and patriotism of the men who laid 
the foundation of the nation. 
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All Honor to the Pioneer Mothers 


of California 


ONORS, finding expression in 
H history and in art, have been 


accorded “The Pioneers” of 

California, with but little that 
was specific said about the magnificent 
Motherhood of those trying, as well 
as soul-stirring days. 

Perhaps this was because it has not 
been the habit of other years, and in 
all the world, to let the generic hero 
tributes include womankind, their lov- 
ing and consecrated sacrifices being 
taken for granted. Perhaps this was 
because the people of the West have 
been so concerned with the making of 
their homes and the upbuilding of 
their State, that they did not find time 
for the well-due gracious acknowledg- 
ment to the Pioneer Women. But, 
whatever the causes, that acknowledg- 
ment is just at hand, and its expres- 
sion is both beautiful and enduring. 
It comes from the sons and daughters 
and the grandchildren of the women 
who took half, and often more, of the 
responsibilities of ’49, and the years 
directly preceding and following that 
epoch year. The pioneer men still liv- 
ing are doing their part toward this 
tribute—a Motherhood Monument of 


heroic size, dedicated to the Pioneer 
Women of California. 

The actual work incident to this un- 
dertaking is being handled by the Pio- 
neer Mother Monument Association of 
California, which came into existence 
on May 22, 1913, at a meeting held 
in the offices of the Woman’s Board of 
the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, at which there were present 
representatives from the Pioneer 
Societies of San Francisco, of the 
Native Daughters, and many kindred 
organizations. At this meeting it was 
stated, as appears in the minutes of 
the meeting, that the “original idea 
of the monument to the Pioneer Mother 
belongs to Mrs. Ella Sterling Mighels, 
and that the Exposition offered an op- 
portunity for a crystallization of this 
idea that would not be possible at any 
other time.” 

The Department of Fine Arts of the 
Exposition was represented at this 
meeting, and pledged itself to the re- 
servation of the most important site in 
the exhibit of sculpture for the Pioneer 
Mother Monument, if the Monument 
Association would undertake the work 
of having such a work completed be- 
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fore the opening of the Exposition. 

The unanimous opinion of this meet- 
ing was, that it would not be worth 
while to undertake so important a work 
for purely ephemeral purposes, but 
that a monument such as it was pro- 
posed to erect ought to be the property 
finally, of the City of San Francisco, 
and to remain an enduring memorial 
to those brave, loyal and self-sacrific- 
ing women who had made the Ameri- 
can civilization of the State of Cali- 
fornia possible; and an inspiration to 
those of to-day who are reaping the 
benefit of their accomplishment, and 
to the generations yet to come. 

The Association then imposed upon 
itself the duty of having erected and 
shown in the Exposition a suitable 
memorial to the Pioneer Mother, and 
at the close of the Exposition of tend- 
ering this monument as a gift to the 
city of San Francisco, to be erected, 
if possible, within the Civic Center. 
As a step toward accomplishing this 
purpose, the Art Committee, duly ap- 
pointed by the Association, under 
took the work of selecting a sculptor 
to whom the commission for the mon- 
ument might be given, with the strong- 
est expectation of securing a memorial 
which should be beyond all question 
the best which could be secured. 

In considering the project before 
them, the Art Committee unanimously 
reached certain conclusions: that the 
time at command prohibited the pos- 
sibility of a general competition; that 
the services of the most able American 
sculptor who would undertake the com- 
mission should be secured; that the 
principal figures in the memorial 
should be heroic in size; that the 
sculptor selected should be able to 
complete and deliver the monument 
by the first of January, 1915, and that 
its cost should not exceed the amount 
which the Monument Association felt 
it would be able to raise—which 
amount the Association, itself, had 
fixed at about $25,000. 

With these thoughts in mind, after 
careful consideration, the Art Com- 
mittee entered into correspondence 
with nine American sculptors: Herbert 
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Adams, Paul Bartlett, Daniel C. 
French, Charles Grafly, Frederick 
MacMonnies, Ralph Stackpole, Doug- 
las Tilden, Edgar Walter and Adolph 
A. Weinman. Three of these sculp- 
tors are Californians. Each sculptor 
was asked whether he would be will- 
ing to accept the commission, and 
what his charge would be for the work. 
It was stated that it was the desire of 
the Monument Association to secure 
the best possible sculptural expres- 
sion of the character and accomplish- 
ment of the Pioneer Mother; to se- 
cure it in such time as would enable it 


.to be a feature of the 1915 Exposi- 


tion, and to secure it from the hand of 
one whose professional accomplish- 
ment should leave no doubt as to his 
ability; and to leave the artist as near- 
ly as possible untrammeled in his ex- 
pression. 

It was suggested that it was the 
general feeling in the minds of the 
members of the Association that the 
memorial would take the form of a 
group, but that it was the desire of the 
Association to secure from each of the 
sculptors his idea of the form of the 
memorial which he would think it 
proper to execute. 

Several of the sculptors addressed 
found it entirely impossible to under- 
take the work in the time at com- 
mand and other offered projects which 
would exceed in cost the abilities of 
the Monument Association. 

The Art Committee found that, all 
things considered, the most favorable 
proposal was that received from Mr. 
Charles Grafly, of Philadelphia. They 
ascertained that Mr. Grafly ;was a 
sculptor of high ability; that his work 
had, on many occasions, received high 
honors from international authorities; 
that he had received a gold medal in 
the Paris Exposition in 1900, a gold 
medal at the Pan-American Exposition 
in Buffalo, in 1904; that he had been 
elected, in recognition of his profes- 
sional standing, a member of the In- 
ternational Jury of Awards at the St. 
Louis Exposition; that he had been 
selected at St. Louis to execute o~: 
of the few prominent sculptural works; 
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that he had received at the Interna- 
tional Exposition, heid in Buenos 
Ayres in 1910, a grand prize, there be- 
ing but one other such award made in 
the entire Exposition for sculpture, 
and that to Rodin, the great French 
master, and that he was strongly 
recommended for the present commis- 
sion by Mr. Paul Bartlett, who had, 
himself, been invited to submit a 
sketch for the Monument. To fortify 
themselves against any possible error 
of judgment, the Committee consulted 
with Mr. Lorado Taft, author of the 
history of American sculpture, and 


one of the foremost authorities on this. 


subject, who replied to them: “There 
is no better sculptor living than Chas. 
Grafly.” 

With these facts before them, the 
Art Committee, on August 11, 1913, re- 
ported to the Monument Association 
recommending entering into a contract 
with Mr. Grafly for the making of the 
Pioneer Mother Monument. 

At a meeting of the Monument As- 
sociation held on August 14, 1913, on 
motion of Mrs. Ella Sterling Mighels, 
seconded by Mrs. G. W. Baker, this 
recommendation was accepted, and 
the chairman was instructed to enter in- 
to a contract with Mr. Grafly for the 
making of the Monument, at a cost not 
exceeding $22,000, exclusive of the 
cost of the pedestal; with the proviso 
that the contract, before being exe- 
cuted, should be passed upon by Judge 
John F. Davis, whom, it was stated, 
might be considered a representative 
of the Native Sons and Native Daugh- 
ters. 

Such a contract was entered into in 
September, 1913, and, since that time, 
the sculptor selected has been con- 
stantly at work upon the monument. 
In March, 1914, Mr. Grafly came to 
San Francisco with a sketch model 
showing his general plan for the monu- 
ment, in order that he might consult 
with the Monument Association, with 
its members, and with other authorities 
in California, as to the details of the 
monument, so that the finished work 
should adequately express the charac- 
tetr and spirit of the Pioneer Mother, 
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and should properly suggest both the 
means and magnitude of her accom- 
plishment. Numerous suggestions for 
alterations in his general sketch were 
made by the Monument Association to 
the sculptor, which he adopted, and, 
since his visit to San Francisco, he has, 
at his studio near Gloucester, Mass., 
carried the work of the Monument 
nearly to completion. In August, he 
was visited by representatives of the 
Monument Association, who, having 
seen it, shared the view recently ex- 
pressed by a brother sculptor, who 
wrote of it: “His composition of the 
subject is charming and poetic, a 
happy combination of realism and 
symbolism. His grouping is most at- 
tractive, and his execution is, as usual, 
beyond criticism. His use of the cos- 
tume is very sculptural in effect, and I 
feel sure that he is going to produce 
a real, genuine example of American 
sculpture; American sculpture as it 
should be, American in subject and 
‘execution, and fraught with real human 
feeling. All this will be a relief from 
our imitations of Greek, Roman and 
Italian sculpture, not to speak of 
French sculpture, and of the sentimen- 
talism ‘which, with us, often takes 
the place of sentiment.” 

In its finished form, the main fea- 
ture of the monument will be the sur- 
rounding group of the Pioneer Mother, 
herseif, strong, virile and beautiful, ac- 
companied by two children, whom, 
with a fearlessness which is above 
bravery, she presents to that future in 
the making of ‘which ‘she, herself, 
played so important a part. 

This group surmounts a pedestal, 
rich in sculptural design, and bearing 
upon its face an inscription. This 
pedestal is embellished with a large 
pictorial bas-relief suggestive of the 
journey across the plains with another 
panel in relief showing the California 
and Oregon overland trails, and with 
other suggestions of those pioneers 
who reached California by sea. There 
are two smaller panels in relief, one 
of a bark under full sail, in the mak- 
ing of which the sculptor has followed 
the details of one of the vessels which, 
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having arrived here in the early days, 
never left the harbor of San Francisco, 
and the other, a beautiful sculptural 
presentation of the Golden Gate. In 
the decorative arrangement of the pe- 
destal, the sculptor has used formal- 
ized ozens’ skulls suggestive of the 
journey across the plains, and fruits 
and. flowers of California, suggestive 
of the happy ending of that journey. 

The Pioneer Mother Monument As- 
sociation of California looks forward 
with confidence to the happy and suc- 
cessful completion of the purpose for 
which it was formed. It believes that, 
as a result of its labors, visitors trom 
all over the world to the Exposition in 
1915 will learn and appreciate from 
this monument the character of those 
noble and self-sacrificing women to 
whom, more than to any other people, 
are due the present-day conditions in 
California which, through the Expo- 
sition, will be, as never before, made 
patent to the world. 

In the consummation of its plans, 
the Monument Association asks the 
co-operation of all those who are in- 
terested, and the interest of every one, 
that honor may be done to those, the 
enduring lesson of whose service can 
never, without danger to the State, 
be forgotten. 

What that service was appears upon 
the face of the pedestal of the Monu- 
ment, in the language of Dr. Benja- 
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min Ide Wheeler, President of the 
University of California, in the fol-. 
lowing words: 

“Over rude paths beset with hunger 
and risk, she pressed on toward the 
vision of a better country; to an as- 
semblage of men busied with the per- 
ishable rewards of the day, she 
brought the three-fold leaven of en- 
during society: faith, gentleness and 
home, with the nuture of children.” 

The art committee entrusted by the 
Association with this important ser- 
vice, was composed of Mrs. George J. 
Bucknall, chairman; Dr. Mariana Ber- 
tola, Earl M. Cumming, Mrs. George 
Goodloe, Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, Mr. 
John Galen Howard, Mrs. M. A. Hunt- 
ington, Mr. George B. Kelham, Mrs. 
Ella Sterling Mighels, Mrs. Florence 
Porter Pfingst, Mrs. Timothy Guy 
Phelps, Mrs. F. B. Sanborn, Mrs. Er- 
nest S. Simpson, Mrs. Louis Sloss, 
Mrs. William Tevis, Mr. J. E. D. 
Trask, Mrs. E. C. Wright, Hon. John 
F. Davis, Miss Caroline A. Snook. 

The work was undertaken with a 
loving appreciation of the tremendous 
contribution made by the Pioneer Wo- 
men to the history-making days of the 
West, and with the most sincere desire 
to have the monument a fitting expres- 
sion of the devotion and appreciation 
of the second and third generations 
to the heritage from the splendid wo- 
men of the “early days.” 





At Anchor 


By Ina Coolbrith 


In Memory of Charles Warren Stoddard, Author of “South Sea 
Idyls.” 


Swing to the harbor from the deep of sea, 
O sail of mine, but hold the sea in sight! 
These are my fronded palms, my cocoa tree, 
And these the islands of my heart's delight! 


My lift of emerald hills against the blue 
From blue; the feathery mists of waterfalls; 
The wingéd gems that flash the foliage through, 
Filling the air with fluted madrigals. 


The wash of waves upon the coral reef,— 
O song familiar of the long ago!— 

The lap of waves, where blade and lance and leaf, 
Fringing the water’s rim are glassed below. 


And here my tawny comrades laugh, and reach 

Warm hands to mine,—the dear brown hands I knew— 
With glad, glad greetings in soft-voweled speech, 

From hearts that have remembered and been true. 


Long have I wandered, tossed by stormy tides, 
Benumbed in calms,—but here, how sure the sea! 

Furl the worn sails,—the ship at anchor rides,— 
Leave me with these! Leave me to these and Thee! 
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From their cabin they could look cut over the broad sweep of the mountain 
valley. 


Tales of the Golden Trail 


VIl.—The Awakening 


By Harry Golden 


leaving the Snow-Shoe. They 

rode across the little clearing, 

side by side, with two pack mules 
bringing up the rear. Neither looked 
back till they came to the edge of the 
wood. Here they paused, and in 
silence allowed their gaze to travel 
back and linger for a moment upon the 
little log cabin, which, during the past 
few months, they had learned to call 
home. Then again they passed on, 
traveling in single file along the nar- 
row trail, through the timber and down 
the mountain side. 


Sewn LA VERE and Sully were 


Arrived in Mohawk, they awaited 
the coming of Old Sky, who had left 
by moonlight that morning for Quincy. 
Soon they caught sight of him swing- 
ing along toward them on the lank 
old mule. His weather beaten old face 
was wreached in smiles, and as soon 
as he came within earshot, he shouted 
welcome news: 

“Got my filing on that forty. Every- 
thing O. K.; and now the big stampede 
for Sierra Valley.” 

Sky took charge of the pack animals 
and started in advance of the others, 
kicking up a great cloud of dust in his 
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impatience to reach the valley of his 
dreams. 

Sophie la Vere and Sully followed 
just beyond the range of the dust 
cloud. The woman seemed to be in a 
light hearted mood; she talked and 
laughed in her inimitable, delightful 
way. But her companion rode for the 
most part in silence. Twice he took 
a letter from his pocket. Each time 
he read it furtively, and returned it to 
his pocket, without allowing the wo- 
man to detect his actions. At last she 
took particular note of his preoccupied 
manner and spoke regarding it: 

“There is something troubling you 
this morning, Sully.” 

He shook his head in denial; then 
after watching his companion through 
a moment of indecision, he remarked: 

“There is someting troubling me. 
I got a letter at Mohawk this morning 
and—vwell, it isn’t full of good news. I 
thought that I wouldn’t tell you of it, 
at first, but after thinking it over, I 


have changed my mind.” 

He handed her the letter, and with- 
out the slightest tremor of apprehen- 
sion, in her clear, low voice she read 
aloud: 


Chicago, IIl. 
My dear Mr. Sullivan: 

Upon my return to this office, I gave 
sickness as the cause for having 
abandoned my search for Miss la 
Vere. A man by the name of Clancy, 
from this agency, has been detailed cn 
the case. He expects to leave here 
the day after to-morrow, and will prob- 
ably go direct to Quincy. I tried to 
forestall this movement, and am sorry 
that’I was unsuccessful in the attempt. 
I hope that Miss la Vere will be able 
to foil this new man with as little 
difficulty as she foiled me. If I get 
any more information of value to you 
regarding this matter, I shall let you 
know. 

Yours truly, 
J. B. 


Sophie la Vere looked up from the 
letter smilingly. 

“T am glad,” she said, “that you let 
me see this. Preparation means ad- 
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vantage. But, Sully, for goodness sake 
cheer up. Let us not miss any of the 
pleasures of this delightful ride. It 
appears that I have a few days the 
start of this Mr. Clancy, and before it 
comes to a show-down I shall have dis- 
covered some way by which to elude 
him.” 

Under the rapid fire of his compan- 
ion’s delightful conversation, Sully 
was soon drawn from his pensive 
mood. He began to take an interest 
in the woman and the wonderful sur- 
roundings as she pointed them out to 
him. He marveled that she could ap- 
pear so care-free—that she could so 
wholly ignore her impending danger. 

The day quickly passed into late 
afternoon. The sinking sun hovered 
perilously near the jagged peaks which 
bounded the western sky, as Sophie 
la Vere and Sully passed beyond the 
long, slim shadows of the scattering 
pines, which mark the boundary of the 
Sierra Valley. From a slightly ele- 
vated vantage point, the two riders 
gazed out upon the vast, level sage- 
covered floor of the valley. A narrow 
strip of gray ran straight away before 
them to a quaint old village squatting 
at the foot of gray old hills, three or 
four miles distant. Midway between 
the watchers and the village, a cloud 
of dust moved lazily along the road, 
and in close pursuit of the dust cloud 
rode Old Sky. 

As the man and the woman rode into 
town and dismounted before the livery 
stable, an eight animal freight team 
drew up, and, with the screeching of 
brakes, came to a halt near by. The 
freighter, a sun tanned, dust covered 


man, sprang down from the back of 


one of the wheelers. He ran to where 
Sully was standing and caught him by 
the hand. 

“Heard of your good luck,” he 
greeted cheerily. “Glad to hear you 
made a stake, old boy.” 

Sophie la Vere was standing a short 
distance away. The freighter glanced 
up at her, and then, somewhat abashed 
he returned to his team and began the 
task of unhitching. Then as Sully and 
his companion started toward the 
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hotel, the freighter called: 

“Don’t start the show till I get up 
there, Sully, old hoss! I want to get 
in on the first act.” 

“All right; I’ll wait for you,” Sully 
laughed back. 

The woman looked up at her part- 
ner, a puzzled smile playing upon her 
lips. 

“Show P?” she asked. 

Sully flushed slightly. “I’m pretty 
well acquainted here in Beckwith,” he 
answered. “Buck and I, with some 
more of the boys, have gone out on 
some pretty good times—that is, we— 
er——”’ 
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The other voice returned: “There’s 
always plenty doing when Sully hits 
town. I didn’t see all the perform- 
ance the last time he was here; some 
one put me to bed before it was over. 
Let’s go down and get in before we 
miss something.” 

The woman heard the door of the 
next room open and close, and foot- 
steps pass along the hall and down 
the stairs. Up from the bar-room, 
directly below her, came the sound of 
profuse greetings and revelry. The 
little woman’s lower lip. quivered, and 
the big blue eyes began to glisten with 
tears. Slowly she moved across the 














She flung herself in tears upon the pillow. 


Here Old Sky, meeting them as they 
approached the hotel, came to Sully’s 
rescue. 

“TI spoke for your rooms,” he said. 
“T’ll show you up to yours, Miss So- 


phie. I guess you'll want to fix up a 
bit. Them roads is all-fired dusty.” 

Soon Sophie la Vere stood before 
the mirror in her room. Suddenly she 
paused in the act of arranging her hair 
and listened intently to voices coming 
to her from an adjoining room. 

“Hello!” she heard one of the voices 
say. “Sully’s back. I heard he sold 
his claim. There’ll be plenty doing in 
town to-night.” 


room to the bed, and sank down 
limply upon it. A feeling of. utter 
loneliness—of despair—crept over her. 

During her short acquaintance with 
Sully, a great love for him had sprung 
up within her, and that love had grown 
till it seemed, now, that her aching 
heart could no longer contain it. It 
seemed that the big, good-natured 
Sully had remained blind to this love. 
He had, it was true, been kind to her 
and solicitous for her comfort. But 
Sully was kind and thoughtful toward 
all. And now the thought that he was 
down there in the bar-room drinking 
with those others seemed more than 











she could bear. In her mind’s eye she 
glimpsed a picture of the big fellow. 
She saw him staggering drunkenly 
along the saloon walled main street of 
the town; she heard him bickering with 
his riotous companions in a maudlin 
voice; she heard him laugh immoder- 
ately, insanely, at some crude jest; 
she saw him at last stumble and fall, 
‘then lie inert in a drunken stupor. The 
‘vision was too vivid, too horrible. She 
‘threw her hands before her face and 
sobbed. 

In the bar-room below, the crowd 
surged noisily up to the long counter. 
Sully stood at one end. He slid a 
twenty dollar gold piece toward the 
bar-tender. 

“Never mind the change; let ’er 
ride,” he said. “I don’t hit town of- 
ten.” 

Whisky bottles passed from man to 
man, and whisky flowed into each 
man’s glass. Sully raised his half- 
filled glass from the bar; then he 
stayed the movement of his hand, and 
for a moment gazed fixedly upon what 
it held. 

A strange thing happened to Sully 
in that moment; he realized that he 
did not want the drink. He marveled 
at this, for although he had never been 
a slave to whisky, he had often found 
a sort of subtle solace in the stuff. Al- 
ways before, whenever he had come 
into the town, he had welcomed the 
drinks awaiting him there, and the 
sociability they afforded. And now 
he remembered that since he first met 
the woman, his partner, not once had 
he witnessed the old longing for the 
town, the boys, and what he used to 
call the good times. He harked back 
to the evenings spent at the Snow- 
Shoe—wonderful evenings—now that 
he came to think of them. Then it 
dawned upon him that he wanted the 
woman—that he wanted her more 
than any other thing in the whole 
world. All else seemed cheap and 
undesirable. 

He knew that never again would the 
carousals of his old acquaintances lure 
him beyond the light of this great new 
desire, which had come over him— 
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the desire for the woman—his woman. - 

Slowly he returned the glass to the 
bar, its liquor still untasted. 

As Sully looked around, he found 
Sky watching him intently. The old 
fellow winked slyly. “I know what it 
is,” he whispered. “I thought you'd 
wake up after awhile. Why, that little 
thoroughbred is plumb crazy over you, 
Sully.” 

“Make mine a cigar this time,” said 
Sully to the bartender. 

“A cigar for mine, too,” put in Sky. 

The crowd looked upon the two in 
astonishment. 

Sky explained: “Sully’s got some 
important business to talk over with 
his partner, and he can’t stay with us 
any longer. And me—well, one drink 
afore supper is all I care for.” 

Sully hurried up the stairs and 
knocked upon the door of Sophie la 
Vere’s room. He heard the woman 
moving about for a moment before the 
door opened and revealed her standing 
before him. She smiled a pretty wel- 
come; but Sully noted as he entered 
the room that her eyelashes were 
moist with recent tears. 

“TI am so glad you came, Sully,” be- 
gan the woman simply. “I—I was 
uneasy. I overheard 1. 

“IT know what you heard,” inter- 
rupted Sully. “You heard that I would 
get drunk to-night. But I’m through 
with that sort of thing. I’ve just found 
out something, little girl,” he went on 
in lower tones. “I want you—want you 
all for my own, and forever.” 

Slowly, silently, the woman moved 
forward. The great outstretched arms 
folded gently about her and drew her 
close to the bounding heart of the man. 
A few moments later, a man rode 





.a tired, sweat-stained horse into town. 


He hurriedly dismounted, entered the 
hotel office, and wrote on the register: 
“A. B. Clancy, Chicago, Ill.” 


He glanced up at the clerk. “Two 


men and a woman came in here to- 
gether this afternoon?” 

The clerk nodded. 

“Where can I find the woman ?” 

“Dunno,” returned the clerk. “Might 
look in her room—number fifteen.” 
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A moment later the detective stood 
knocking upon the door of number fif- 
teen.” 

Sully opened the door, and the de- 
tective stepped into the room. 

“T am detective Clancy, of the Mul- 
roy Agency, Chicago,” he said to the 
woman, “and I believe that I have the 
pleasure of meeting Miss Sophie la 
Vere. Yes, it is a pleasure,” he went 
on, as the woman made as if to inter- 
rupt him; “for I have just received 
word from the office that you are no 
longer wanted. The firm of Garvic & 
Company has gone out of business, and 
the officers of the firm have left the 
country, because they feared an in- 
vestigation of their business by the 
government. I assure you, Miss la 
Vere, that you will not be bothered by 
any of our men again. The whole af- 
fair was a scheme perpetrated by Gar- 
vic & Company to frighten you into re- 
turning the one hundred thousand dol- 
lars which, it was alleged, you stole 
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from that company.” 

Sophie la Vere laughed good-natur- 
edly, as she took the detective’s hand. 
“There would be little chance for them 
ever recovering that hundred thousand 
dollars,” she said, “for I have returned 
nearly all of it to the rightful owners— 
Garvic & Co.’s clients—poor peo- 
ple who were buncoed by that com- 
pany. I made a list of the names of the 
most needy victims, before I left the 
company’s office. The balance of that 
one hundred thousand dollars will be 
returned during the coming week.” 

“Let us all go down to supper,” said 
Sully. “Miss la Vere and I are leav- 
ing for San Francisco and the southern 
part of the State to-night. We haven't 
long to wait for our train.” 

“Not leaving this country for good, 
are you?” asked the detective, as the 
three left the room together. 

“Well, I should say not!” laughed 
Sully. “Just going for a short honey- 
moon—not for good.” 


THE ENp. 





WHAT WILL THE VINTAGE BE? 


The vintage, the vintage, what shall the vintage be; 

Read, read the awful answer in Europe’s naked sword; 

Read the prophetic utt’rance in Jehovah’s sacred word. 

The trampling of the wine-press where the grapes of wrath 


are stor’d. 


The nations assembled, the kingdoms gathered all; 
We’ve waited long, Jehovah, for the bursting of thine ire, 
The shaking earth and heavens, the portents grim and dire, 
The pouring out, the fierceness of all thy jealous fire. 


The mighty, the haughty, shall on the ground be trod; 
Shall feel, as worthless stubble, the fierceness of that fire, 
Fann’d by the four winds’ fervor, mounting and mounting 


higher— 


Which of the present cosmos will make a funeral pyre. 


Adonay, Adonay, thy purpose ripens fast; 

The “Gentile times” are closing, for their kings have had their 
sway; 

Tear down the crumbling ruins, prepare, prepare the way, 

Messiah comes to usher in the promised Golden Day. 


R. D. Work. 









signs of perturbation as he 
harnessed his team this misty 
morning: his small hard mouth 
was button-holed into a _ rasping 
whistle; his shrewd, close-set eyes 
were almost animated; and—he wore 
a red necktie! Presently the big farm 
wagon was lumbering along the road 
to Fresno, Peter perched high on the 
swaying seat like a blue overalled 
slouch-hatted gnome. It: is sixteen 
long miles from the Harlow colony to 
the Raisin Hub, so we will not attempt 
to poke along all the way with Peter. 
Rather we will consider ourselves 
arrived at the live little city in time 
to anticipate his appearance at the 
Santa Fe station; for Peter, you know, 
is coming to Fresno upon a marvelous 
errand connected with the arrival of 
the eleven-forty train. 

Sure enough when the huge locomo- 
tive with its long tail of cars came to a 
grinding. stop before the red-tiled, 
Spanish-arched depot, there stood 
Peter among the crowd. He had tied 
his train shy team a block or two away, 
and mastering his own diffidence, 
plunged into the general rush and 
scurry. His rural inadequacy to the 
situation being more than patent, a 
kind providence must needs have di- 
rected his bewildered gaze, for ach, 
ja—she was there, a comely madchen 
coming gingerly down the train steps, 
a gay colored bundle clutched in one 
strong hand, a cloud of perplexity 
shadowing her amiable countenance. 

Peter shambled forward, his Adam’s 
apple working uncomfortably; he prof- 
fered a clumsy hand, and in his native 
tongue greeted the girl from overseas. 
With equal constraint she returned his 
greeting, while her pink cheeks flamed 


P sex Krog was evicing unusual 





Four Hundred and Seventy Dollars 


By Adelle Hollingsworth 





to red. There ensued an awkward, 
fragmentary conversation in guttural 


German, which trailed off into con- 
scious silence as the two made their 
way down the street toward the county 
court house. 

In the court house square, the stately 
elms swayed their bare branches 
against a sky now turquoise blue; a 
sparse scattering of humanity draped 
itself upon the park benches to woo 
the winter sunshine. Right drearily 
splashed the public fountain, its waters 
emanating for some unknown reason 
from the toe of a gilded boot held in 
air by a_ gilt bootblack standing 
stanchly in the center of a fish pool. 
And over there next the street a throng 
of people eddied about a group of out- 
door booths; screened stalls where 
fresh meat was vended, wagons full of 
crisp green vegetables, fresh fruits, 
dried fruits, olives—all manner of 
country produce lavishly displayed for 
free marketing. The hitching racks 
around the park were crowded to their 
utmost; and out in the asphalt street, 
cars clanged deliberately on their way; 
automobiles scuttled past, and pedes- 
trians moved in the shadow of tall new 
structures of recent achievement. But 
these details of her. Surroundings were 
only vaguely sensed by the agitated 
young foreigner as she and Peter Krog 
approached the white pillared, white 
domed court house. 

It was an odd looking duo that en- 
tered the county clerk’s office, but that 
personage’s blase eye gave never a 
bat of surprise, being perfectly im- 
mune to mere astonishment at any 
manner of peoples upon .matrimony 
bent. Peter Krog, with much blunder- 
ing of speech and embarrassed shuf- 
fling of his feet, made known the fact 
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that he, aged thirty-five, native of Ger- 
many, wished to obtain a license to 
wed Katrina Baumgarten, aged eigh- 
teen, etc. The prospective bride stood 
before the magistrate in utter dejec- 
tion: her fingers picked nervously at 
her stout woolen skirt, and her sky- 
blue eyes were heavy with tears. When 
finally her bundle slipped to the floor 
with a thud, and she broke into vigor- 
ous sobs, even the preoccupied clerk 
realized something was askew in this 
comedy of love—the heroine was 
flunking for some reason other than 
simple stage fright. Every time her 
gaze fell upon the little man at her 
side, fresh tears were forthcoming, and 
wails of “Nein, Nein, Nein!” in rising 
crescendo. And Peter, poor Peter 
looked at her in absolute dismay, his 
brown nut of a _ face puckered in 
laborious thought. An interpreter be- 
ing summoned, the harrowing facts of 
Katrina’s grief vere made intelligible: 
the would-be bridegroom was a dread- 


ful disappointment, he was so ugly; 
and oh, crowning tragedy, the size of 


him was ridiculous; why—she was 
head and shoulders taller than he; she 
didn’t want to marry him—no, indeed! 
_ Peter explained: he had wished a 
Wite, a wife from the old country, so 
through mutual relatives their betro- 
thal had been negotiated. He had 
sent the money to defray the expense 
of her journey, four hundred and 
seventy dollars and sixty cents of his 
hard-earned savings—his lips twisted 
painfully at the recollection—and now 
she was come, she actually objected to 
marrying him! 

“Well,” announced the 
guess you lose your money, Krog. 
“There’s no law here to make her 
marry you if she doesn’t choose to. 
Hasn’t the girl got any relatives to look 
after her?” 

The interpreter gleaned information 
of a solitary uncle residing in New 
York City. 

The clerk scratched his head—Uncle 
Hans might. almost as well have been 
in Deutchland with the rest of the 
family. What the. dickens—well, of 
course, there was some way out of it; 


clerk, “I 
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and the upshot of the whole affair was 
that Katrina was piloted to an employ- 
ment agency and there engaged for 
domestic service in the household of a 
well to do vineyardist. Of course she 
could not speak a word of English, and 
was absolutely untrained, but then, 
Mr. Dawson was desperate. Earlier 
in the day he had vowed not to return 
to the ranch without some manner of 
servant. For two solid weeks Mrs. 
Dawson had cooked and scrubbed 
while the dearth in the servant market 
remained unbroken; while little Billie 
was cutting his eyeteeth, and Janet 
was having the chickenpox. So when 
the fresh-cheeked German girl ap- 
peared at the agency,. Mr. Dawson 
ceased pawing the air and hired her 
immediately. 

“At least,” he declared, “she looks 
clean and good-natured—which is 
more than can be said of the rest of 
the bunch.” 

Thus it occurred that Katrina Baum- 
garten in round-eyed amazement was 
soon whirling down a country road, 
thrilled to the depths of her placid 
soul by her initial ride in an automo- 
bile. En route the machine passed a 
big farm wagon clattering slowly west- 
ward; upon the high, swaying seat 
perched a figure in blue overalls and 
slouch hat, a gloomy little Dutchman 
without a bride and without—oh, bitter 
thought—$470.60. 

* * ok * 

“What delicious cakes!” exclaimed 
one of Mrs. Dawson’s guests; “where 
did you get them ?” 

“They’re some of Katrina’s German 
effects—we all dote upon them. Let 
me pour you more tea.” 

Mrs. Walters stirred in a goodly por- 
tion of country cream. “Is she the 
maid you were telling me about?” 

“Yes, the one and only Katrina— 
‘since using we will have none other.’ 
And thank goodness, she likes being 
in the country. You know how impos- 
sible it is to keep a girl out here on 
the vineyard—we’ve always had either 
a Jap or a Chinaman—and Katrina is 
such a comfort with the children. When 
we went over to Santa Cruz this sum- 
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mer she managed the cottage and took 
care of the youngsters, and Phil and I 
had a beautiful time. Of course, at 
first I had to teach her almost every- 
thing: she couldn’t speak English, and 
she was dreadfully homesick, and—” 

Meanwhile, out on the rear porch the 
subject of their conversation was iron- 
ing snowy garments and humming 
cheerily. 

Katrina loved to work out of doors: 
she ironed on the back porch, she sat 
on the back porch to pare vegetables, 
she darned stockings on the back 
porch, and—well, she entertained Peter 
on the back porch. Yes, Peter! Of 
course, he was very plain to look at, 
and he was rather small, and she had 
not liked him very much, but still he 
came regularly to call on Saturday 
evening; and oh, well, perhaps Ka- 
trina was becoming accustomed to his 
style of beauty, and did not object to 
his sitting on her back porch of an 
evening or occupying a chair in the 
snug little kitchen while she sat knit- 
ting in the lamplight. Occupying a 
chair was really about all Peter’s call- 
ing consisted of; that and a mute wor- 
shiping of Katrina’s pink and white 
prettiness. Yes, Peter might not scin- 
tillate, but there was about him a cer- 
tain honest durability—he had good 
wearing qualities, had Peter. Clumsily 
silent, but not lacking in resource and 
persistence, the little German was des- 
tined to make a plodding success of 
life. Likewise his method of wooing, 
of being eternally on hand and eter- 
nally of one purpose, was bound to 
make itself definitely felt—if not musi- 
cally heard. 

The back porch was really a very 
nice place. Here one could see the 
broad, green acres of vineyard smil- 
ing in the sunshine, the wide drooping 
fig trees on the distant border; and 
right there, fairly touching the screen, 
glowed a wonderful oleander, whose 
crimson radiance had cheered many a 
homesick hour. Just now the thread 
of Katrina’s song was snipped off by 
the clattering arrival of the country 
butcher boy, who always dashed in and 
off the scene with as much speed and 
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noise as possible. A long-legged young 
Dane by the name of Jacobson, fairly 
catapulted out of the covered wagon 
and onto the back steps, calling easily: 

“Hello, Katy.” 

Katrina grinned. 

Oscar Jacobson cocked his hat at a 
rakish angle, and shifted his quill 
toothpick to the other side of his 
mouth. Katrina smoothed her flaxen 
hair with a tidy gesture, and continued 
her amiable display of even white 
teeth. 

“Some hot, ain’t it?” observed Os- 
car, swaggering up the steps. Oscar 
was blonde and had wavy hair, and 
considered himself a fancy dresser. 
Upon this occasion the magnificence of 
his flowing green tie and natty, hump- 
toed shoes of tan was in no wise lost 
upon the impressionable Katrina. 

“It’s a hundred and one this after- 
noon,” continued Beau Brummel. “Now 
what d’ye know about that?” ~ 

“Ja,” said Katrina blandly. Accom- 
panied by her beaming smile, the 
affirmative seemed always a safe re- 
sponse. She deftly ironed a crease 
down the exact center of a dinner nap- 
kin. 

“Say, the ice company’s quit deliver- 
ing out our way; wouldn’t that jar 
you?” 

“Ja.” The napkin was placed upon 
the top of an even pile at the end of 
the board. “Now vill I to the wagon 
go. You got chops to-day, so?” 

“Betcher life, kiddo; I saved some 
for you!” 

* * * 

At half-past seven that evening, 
Peter Krog knocked deliberately at the 
back door. Katrina knew his step. 

“Komm,” she called, without leav- 
ing her dishwashing. 

“Wie gehts?” said the newcomer, 
pausing in the doorway, hat in hand. 

Katrina confessed to good health and 
good spirits, adding, with innate hos- 
pitality, “Setzen sie sich.” 

Peter sat. 

Katrina emptied the dishwater, 
washed her hands and began drying 
the glasses. Peter placed his hat on 
the floor; it was an old affair but neatly 
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brushed. A work roughened, but care- 
fully scrubbed hand rested on either 
knee of his faded overalls. His 
shrewd eyes, wrinkled prolifically at 
the corners from long squinting in the 
open field, followed the deft movement 
of Katrina’s plump arm from drip- 
board to shelf and back again. 

“How is thine hay?” asked Katrina 
in German. 

The alfalfa was good. He would 
begin another cutting to-morrow. 

The dishes were dried and put away. 
The lamp was lighted. Katrina brought 
out her knitting. The dining room 
door, propelled by little Billie Dawson, 
swung open. 

“Night, Kwena,” said he. The maid 
of all work had long been little Billie’s 
idol and the apple of his eye. 

“Ach, you nice, goot boy,” said Ka- 
trina, with more feeling than elo- 
quence. 

“Come here, Beel,” called Peter, 
slyly exhibiting a peppermint lozenge 
from his pocket. 

Now, Billie liked candy and he also 
liked Peter, so the combination was ir- 
resistible. Inside of five minutes he 
was riding Peter all over the kitchen 
floor. In fact, the little man was still 
down on all-fours with Billie guiding 
him joyfully by the hair and shouting 
“Whoa, horse, whoa,” when Mrs. Daw- 
son came in search of her son. ; 

Poor Peter was sadly discomfited at 
this discovered plight, though kindly 
Mrs. Dawson did her best to relieve 
his embarrassment. Billie was borne 
off to bed. Peter sat down again be- 
side his hat, and watched Katrina knit. 

At quarter to nine he. rose and 
donned his faithful headgear. 

“Gute nacht,” said he. 

“Gute nacht,” said she. They shook 
hands with awkward ceremony, and 
Peter, closing the door carefully be- 
hind him, went out into the summer 
night. 

Well, a year had transpired, as years 
have a way of doing—when Mrs. Daw- 
son met Mrs. Walters on the street. The 
two ladies greeted each other effusive- 
ly, though Mrs. Dawson had to shift 
bundles adroitly to accomplish this. 
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“Why, when did you get back from 
the East?” she demanded. 

“Just last Thursday. My old Cali- 
fornia certainly looks good. Do come 
in and spend a day with me; it’s been 
such a long time——” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Mrs. Dawson, 
“there’s no telling when I'll get in town 
again. I’m chief cook and maid of all 
work.” 

“Why, my dear, where is your jewel 
of a Dutch girl, the one you had when 
I was out there last year. I thought—” 

“Well, so did I. But Katrina got 
married.” 

“That’s the trouble,” Mrs. Walters 
spoke with conviction, “the nice ones 
always do.” 

“Yes, she left me a year ago, and 
I’ve done nothing but change servants 
ever since. When I was in the store 


just now I bought such a cunning little 
cap for her baby; Phil and I are going 
to stop by her home this afternoon. 
Now you and Mr. Walters come out 
I want to hear all 


and see us soon. 
about your trip” 

“We're coming. Harry can’t get 
away except some Sunday, but we’ll 
be sure to. Now I must run; there’s 
the North: Park car,” and Mrs. Wal- 
ters made as speedy a dash as her 
modish skirt would allow. 

In less than an hour the Dawsons’ 
machine drew up before a thrifty little 
ranch. Mrs. Dawson unwound _ her 
veil and stepped out. She glanced up 
the clean-swept walk to the one build- 
ing on the premises, an unpainted, 
solidly built barn ‘set well- back from 
the road. The eastern lean-to was evi- 
dently given over to stock, the center 
of the barn probably to hay and im- 
plements, and from the western side 
arose a terra cotta chimney with a 
wreath of cheery smoke—that with the 
windows, screen door and steps pro- 
claimed this portion to be the family 
dwelling quarters. 

“Now look at that, Nan,” chuckled 
Mr. Dawson. “It takes these foreign- 
ers to get ahead!” 

“See,” she said, “they’ve left a 
place out front to put up a house later 
on. Look at the little trees.” 
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“Yes, and by Jove, they’ll be build- 
ing that house before you know it, too. 
Ask Katrina what they named the 
boy.” 

Meanwhile a man who was cutting 
alfalfa in the distant field, stopped his 
team and came on foot across the 
plowed ground. 

“Goot day, Meester Dawson.” 

“Why, hello, Peter.” Mr. Dawson 
dropped his paper. “They tell me you 
have got a boy at your house.” 

The little German’s face wrinkled 
up in a smile of delight. “Sure, sure 
ting.” 
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“Well, now, that’s great. Say, 
Peter,” he teased, “I always wondered 
why Katrina didn’t marry that Oscar 
fellow. Guess you couldn’t afford to 
lose that four hundred dollars, could 
your” 

“Four hundert seventy dollar und 
sixty cents,” corrected the new parent. 

“Oh, yes, to be exact, four hundred 
and seventy dollars and sixty cents.” 
Mr. Dawson’s glance rested upon the 
white squares flapping on the clothes- 
line, and added: “Plus interest, up to 
date.” 

Peter Krog’s eyes twinkled. 
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My life is like a little room, 
Wherein I dwell contentedly. 
And from its walls, through glint and gloom, 
Dear pictured faces smile on me. 
Yet most would scorn its confines < nall, 
And hail the World’s Wind as it brings 
Echoes of endless carnival, 
And wild souls’ wilder venturings. 


But not for me the crowded ways, 

The blatant laughter of the clown, 
The quest of quickly-withering bays, 

The Conqueror’s tread on necks bowed down. 
Nor baleful lure of otherwhere 

That draws men on through farthest space, 
Nor greed of gold. I shall not fare 

Forth from my still abiding-place. 


For all I love will come to me, 
And all who need will seek me here. 
My little Room of Life may be 
Goal of sad souls’ for help and cheer. 
And so I keep it shining fair 
Nor dream of change, nor seek release 
From this dear, sheltered haven, where 
I dwell content with Love and Peace. 


ELEANOR DUNCAN Woon. 





The Heart of the Naked-Lands 


By Chart Pitt 


French lullaby, when his canoe 

rounded the bend above Wilson’s 

Portage. It was a meaningless 
little song, to those who did not under- 
stand—but it meant that the big river- 
man had not forgotten. 

Somehow that cradle-song, so little 
and meaningless, yet so sweet, seemed 
to Joe to be a part of Vera Wilson. She 
too was small and sweet, and to the 
big riverman, was somewhat of a mys- 
tery. 

As he breasted the long miles of the 
river, the Voyager caught the glint of 
butterfly-wings, hovering over the wild- 
flowers along the bank, that summer 
had sent to cover the unlovely breast 
of the naked-lands. 

When he rounded the bend above 
the Portage, he watched for the flash 
of a calico gown. If he was rewarded 
by the flutter of a handkerchief, his 
heart raced swifter than his leaping 
canoe. And that picture went with 
him, down the many miles of the 
river. 

They had played together at the 
Portage, in the care-free days of child- 
hood. She was his then, to gather 
flowers and birds’ nests for—and to 
fight for, if needed. 

Then as the years slipped by, the 
French-Canadian boy grew tired of 
playing the brotherly role. He began 
to have visions of a little cottage 
close down by the river, where Vera 
would watch him, as he battled with 
the stubborn current. 

But the girl, saucy and careless, did 
not see that things must change with 
Joe. He was still her big brother— 
big and strong, and the best-looking 
boy she had ever met—but yet her 
brother. 


Je PROVO always sang an old 


So Joe came less and less to the 
Portage, and the river came to know 
him better. His voyage-song sounded 
over the deadly currents of Shotgun 
Rapids, while other voyagers, brave as 
they need must be, toted their canoes 
across the miles of the portage, and 
lost hours of valuable time in the river 
trip. 

The river people predicted that Joe 
would shoot the rapids once too often. 
But Joe only smiled, sang his voyage- 
song, and continued to take his chances 
in the Shotgun. 

His voyage-song was known along 
the miles of the river. His lusty tenor 
came drifting across the water, to 
break the dreams of those who had 
built their cabins.close on the banks 
of the stream. 

When the moon hung high above the 
northern wilderness, he shoved his 
canoe out into the gripping waters of 
the stream. Long hours in his canoe 
had earned its golden harvest. But 
the gold those night-trips brought was 
nothing compared to the beautiful 
dreams the voyager found, when he 
was out there in the silence of the vel- 
vet dark. 

Those dreams always had their be- 
ginning and their ending at the Port- 
age. Before he had hardly entered 
the portals of manhood, he had become 
a silent-mouthed, watchful voyager 
whom the people of the wilderness did 
not understand—but a man devoid of 
fear. 

Nor was the river the only thing that 
tested the iron of his heart. At the 
Settlement there was always drinking 
when he met his fellow-voyagers—and 
then fighting. 

Like everything else, he took his 
fighting silent-mouthed. No one ever 
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heard him make a boast, and no man 
could say that Joe Provo ever made a 
promise that he did not fulfill. Good 
or bad, his word once spoken, was as 
changeless as the sullen currents of 
the great river. 

The silence and iron will of the giant 
riverman was a thing the people could 
not understand. Even the liquor at the 
settlement failed to loosen his tongue. 
Just the river that he loved could 
loosen the fetters of silence—then he 
sang. 

If one heard his voyage-song ring- 
ing through the night, or the dreamy 
French lullaby, that marked the round- 
ing of the bend above the Portage; and 
a few hours later, saw the singer in 
the hot smother of the fight, giving and 
receiving, close-mouthed and  deter- 
mined, they probably would place the 
responsibility of the change upon the 
whisky he had found at the end of 
the voyage. 

Now that the sunshine had gone out 
of Joe’s life, nothing but the river re- 
mained. That would never change. 
Out there in the deadly rapids he found 
his dreams—and for the hour was a 
changed man. 

Under his disappointment there al- 
ways lurked the unvoiced gleam of 
hope—that wonderful, crystal light 
that had fallen upon his soul—surely 
even little Vera must catch a glimpse 
of its glory in time. 

So the riverman sang, because he 
had not forgotten, and hope still 
burned within him. 

Then Vera’s cousin Clare, from the 
Upper Athabaska country, came to 
Wilson’t Portage. She was all that 
Vera was not. Silent, thoughtful and 
dark, yet beautiful beyond belief. If 
one was the golden glory of the mid- 
summer day, the other was the purple 
splendor of the northern night. - 

The sombre cousin was the proper 
setting to display the frailer grace of 
the Girl of the Portage. So Joe Provo, 
the riverman, sang louder, paddled far- 
ther into the night, and fought with 
added savagery at the Settlement. 

But the glimmer of hope went out of 
Joe’s heart, when Charley Fraser, the 
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new fur-buyer, came upon the river. 
Before a month had passed, he had 
established headquarters at The Port- 
age, and the big riverman always chose 
the far bank of the stream in passing. 

Sometimes he saw the girls upon 
the shore together, and usually the fur- 
man was with them. Now the little 
French lullaby always began, just as 
the canoe began to round the bend, but 
it died in a painful silence when the 
white cabin came into view. 

The hopeless miles of the naked- 
lands called out to the heart of the 
lonely man—it, too, was naked and 
wasted, in the mad smother of a hope- 
less love. 

If there were butterflies flitting 
above the blossoms of the waste-land, 
the big riverman never caught the 
glint of their delicate beauty now. 

In the glory of the midsummer, the 
hillsides were just waiting for the 
snows of winter to cover their naked, 
shameless bodies—that was all. 

Soon the north wind would color the 
birches along the bank. There would 
be a season of golden glory, where his 
canoe would make a passage through 
the flood of yellow leaves, drifting 
with the current, to the distant Slave. 

Then the river would freeze over, 
and he would go to the trapping ground 
of a land more bleak and naked than 
ever. Where the wolf packs sang their 
dismal death song above the game- 
trail, hunting in the lifeless light of 
the winter moon. 

One evening the canoe rounded the 
bend above The Portage, and headed 
for the shore, through the gathering 
dusk. It had been long since that 
canoe had pushed its nose into the 
soft bank of that landing. 

But there was little choice now. Joe 
had spent a hard day upon the river, 
and a storm was gathering rapidly in 
the west. The sullen mutterings of the 
thunder grew nearer and louder, and 
the forked flame of the lightning cut 
fiery trails across the inky clouds. 

Vera met him at the river bank. 
There were tears upon her face. Joe 
would have gladly set his canoe adrift 
once more. But he was weather-wise, 
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and it was miles to the next cabin. He 
had no desire to tempt the Rapids, in 
the face of the gathering storm. 

“Go for the doctor, Joe,” she plead- 
ed, “he is dying—Charley Fraser is 
dying, and you are the only man who 
can ride the river to-night.” 

The riverman looked up at the gath- 
ering storm. Then as if to show the 
woman the folly of her request, the 
thunder growled threateningly out of 
the gloom, and the river bank trem- 
bled beneath their feet. 

There was a hush in the air that told 
of the coming wind. The grasses along 
the banks rustled with a hollow sound, 
as if an unseen hand had passed over 
them. The old, familiar buildings 
looked strange and unreal, in the 
smothered light. 

“For my sake,” pleaded the girl. The 
man did not look in her direction, as 
he slipped the canoe back into the 
gripping current of the river and was 
whirled away. 

The dark of the gathering night and 
the storm blended into a pale green 
light, through which the flooded river 
eddied and sobbed. 

The blackness of night came down, 
broken only by the blue fires of the 
lightning—a leaping, blinding glare, 
that came and went, showing the white 
spume, that marked the spot where the 
ragged rocks breasted the mad wash 
of the flooded river. 

The raindrops began to splash 
the canoe, scattered and undecided, 
like the bullets of a rifleman “getting 
his range.” 

Then, as if having marked the leap- 
ing canoe and its bare-headed voyager, 
the rain came down in blinding sheets, 
and the winds rushed across the naked- 
lands, in all the mad fury of the mid- 
summer storm. 

Out of this mad hell the canoe shot 
into the madder hell of the dreaded 
rapids. Never had a canoe entered its 
deadly miles with less chance of 
reaching the quiet water below. 

A flooded stream, swirling through 
the greedy mantrap, under the cover 
of the night, with the rain blinding the 
eyes of the voyager, the thunder rasp- 
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ing upon his nerves, and the shifting 
wind clutching at the leaping canoe— 
this was the rough road of love that 
found an iron-hearted man to breast 
its sinister miles. 

But the big riverman came out of 
the rapids, silent-mouthed and grim, 
as he had come out of other battles, 
down at the Settlements, when the 
red fires of the liquor were leaping in 
his veins. 

The storm was over before the town 
was reached. The doctor and the 
riverman breasted the current, with 
two paddles, under the soft star-shine. 
They portaged the canoe at the Shot- 
gun, and finished their journey to Wil- 
son’s. Then Joe Provo went down 
through the white foam of the Rap- 
ids once more. His voyage song 
sounded through the hush of the early 
dawn, and woke a sleepy song-bird 
from her dreams. ~ 

Once more the big riverman rounded 
the bend above The Portage. His 
canoe cut through the yellow leaves 
that were drifting down to the distant 
lake. The haze of autumn hung above 
the blue hills, like the gauzy drapery 
of a wedding veil. 

Once more the meaningless little 
French lullaby was begun. Then it 
ended suddenly, as a canoe shot out 
from the river bank. Vera Wilson 
brought her canoe alongside, and as 
the two frail crafts drifted quietly side 
by side, headed for the Rapids, the 
girl set him out upon another import- 
ant voyage. 

Charley Fraser was to be married, 
and he was to bring the priest. “For 
my sake,” the girl whispered, as she 
headed in for the shore. The man 
nodded, and went down through the 
Shotgun again. 

The riverman paddled away into the 
gathering night—a man officiating at 
his own funeral—acting his own boat- 
man across the Styx of Love. 

When he landed the priest at The 
Portage, he was turning back to the 
canoe, when Vera laid a_ detaining 
hand upon his arm, and nodded to- 
ward the house. 

The girl walked close at his side, 
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as in olden days, while the fat priest 
ambled up the slippery path. The 
girl was more silent than usual, but 
there was a light in her eyes that cut 
into the aching heart of the big river- 
man. 

As they passed the window, Vera 
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pointed. The man looked through the 
pane. There was the fur man and 
Cousin Clare, waiting hand in hand, 
before a flower strewn table. 

Then the big riverman began to 
croon the little, meaningless cradle- 
song—because he understood. 
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I always give a dinner to friends Thanksgiving day; 

My guests accept with pleasure, and none are kept away; 

They come because they like me, and like my simple fare— 

It matters not to them if I have plated silverware! 

They never say: “I can’t eat this,” or “That upsets digestion”— 

(They quite obey the scriptures here in eating without 
question!) 

And when they go away from me, they never criticise 

The things I do or say or have, for always in their eyes 

I do the thing for love of them, and that’s what counts the most 

With guests who first respecting self, likewise respect their 
host. 

They show respect by being prompt and wearing their best 
clothes— 

Their things are always latest style, designed by one who 
knows— 

Two wear black satin tunics and one a yellow gown, 

One has a stunning scarlet vest and one comes all in brown. 

They’re chatty and they’re cheerful, and they’re thankfuller 
than men— 

Two blackbirds, a canary, a robin and a wren! 


LANNIE HAYNES MAarrtTIN. 




















The Wake of the Wolves 


By Fred A. Hunt 


years pass, the people will be just 

as zealous for the protection and 

preservation of our wild animals 
as they now are, and have been, for 
their extinction. Wolves, coyotes, 
gophers, ground squirrels (despite 
their alleged bubonic diathesis) and 
such “varmints,” may be subject to 
careful conservation, and even the 
Ishmaelite catamount be the object 
of anxious solicitude; for rarity. in- 
duces value. Now, however, they are 
mercilessly destroyed, bounties being 
paid for their extermination. Thus 
the inherent liking for slaughter that 
humans possess has an added incen- 
tive in the gratification of their greed. 

This prologue has its motive in the 
reflection anent the disappearance of 
the wolves from their accustomed 
habitat and the following story will 
comment on one method pursued for 
their extinction. As to the slinking 
coyotes, every Westerner knows of the 
“drives” that are periodically indulged 
in for their extirpation. (In the peru- 
sal of this narration it must be remem- 
bered that “prairie” and not “timber” 
wolves are spoken of; the species is 
entirely distinct.) 

Throughout the magnificent State 
of Montana, “Jim the Wolfer” is a 
well known character, and he is ac- 
credited with a comfortable fortune 
that he has acquired by _ shooting, 
trapping or poisoning the huge, gaunt 
animals that devastate the flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle. It is no 
soft job, that of a wolfer, for it is esti- 
mated that a wolf is about the smart- 
est of all the wild things of the plains 
and mountains, and the hunter must 
match his cunning against that of the 
wolf, because the bounty, to be earned, 
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must be paid on some non-duplicat- 
able part of the wolf; therefore, if the 
hunter shoots the wolf, he must be 
a dead shot, or the wounded animal 
will scurry away into some cave or 
hole, and so his hide be lost, and with 
it the State bounty. 

Trapping is a favorite method of 
capture, provided the capture is not 
rendered worthless by the wolf gnaw- 
ing his leg off after the jaws have 
snapped on him—a mutilation they do 
not hesitate to take to liberate them- 
selves. But even in trapping there is 
ample of difficulty, just as there is in 
poisoning the nimal, for he will re- 
fuse to touch a piece of meat that has 
been handled carelessly, and there is 
an indefinable something about the 
odor of steel which arouses his sus- 
picion of guile and harm to his regal 
self. Hence it is only by smearing 
the trap with a secret compound that 
this steely odor can be nullified and 
the wolf trapped, and there are but 
few wolfers that know for a certainty 
what will kill the steely smell to the 
wolf. Jim does, however, and as a 
consequence his catch of wolves in his 
traps is the envy of his fellow-wolfers, 
who have tried all sorts of wiles to 
secure the secret, but in vain. It is 
also a peculiar fact that some disin- 
factant odors will be effectual in some 
cases and be deterrent in others, de- 
feating the object that it is desired 
to achieve; the extraordinary “sixth” 
sense of the animals at present is en- 
gaging the exploration of scientists, 
but without much definite result. 
Speaking of the poison route for the 
wolves, Jim said: “I have thrown away 
a fortune right on this Indian reserva- 
tion (the Crow—Absaraka—reserva- 
tion in Southern Montana, which is his. 
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hunting ground) because for ten years 
I operated with poison before I found 
the secret of killing the smell of steel. 
In those days I used the most rapid 
poison I could get, but there is nothing 
fast enough to stop a wolf from run- 
ning away and dying where his body 
can’t be found, and fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars wouldn’t repay me 
for all the wolves I have lost in this 
way. Now I just treat my traps with 
my own dope, cover them slightly near 
a fresh carcass, and, by hokey, if there 
is any wolf in the neighborhood, I'll 
get him.” 

That may sound like bragging, but 
Jim has reason to be aware of his 
prowess, for he has successfully hunt- 
ed grizzlies (the most dreaded of de- 
termined fighters among the wild ani- 
mals) with no other weapon than his 
Colt’s .45 and his hunter’s knife. 

His outfit for the pursuit of wolves 
comprises four horses, one of which— 
a gray—is his especial pride, and that 
knows just as well as his master when 
a wolf is sighted, and will stand per- 
fectly still while the hunter drops 
from the saddle and fires under his 
belly at the wolf. Besides his horses, 
he has a stout canvas covered wagon, 
wherein are packed his sheet-iron 
stove, mess kit, traps and edibles, and, 
thus provided, Jim can live for weeks 
in the virgin wilderness with no neigh- 
bors save an occasional sheepherder 
or other Nimrod. When he selects 
a camp, the horses are hobbled and 
turned out to graze, the tent is firmly 
pitched and staked, the mess kit and 
tarpaulin bed are arranged in the tent, 
the rifle swung under the wagon-bed 
ready for instant service, and the 
stove rigged up. In the stove a brisk 
fire is soon burning, and fortunate is 
the wayfarer who runs across the hos- 
pitable wolfer, who cordially invites 
the traveler to take potluck with him. 
Bed is sought early for an early start, 
before sunrise, must be made by the 
hunter. 

To quote the man himself: “One 
must get up when the wolves do, and 
they are early risers, and the time to 
catch them is when they have been 
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out foraging and are going back to 
their dens; but if the dam sees you 
she will try and lead you away from 
the home, when your dog must take 
up the scent and follow her; when you 
follow her into the den, you tie a rope 
around her leg and pull her out, snap- 
ping and snarling like sixty, to be 
shot. Sometimes two or three she- 
wolves will bunk in together in one 
place, like one place I struck where I 
got three she-wolves and a pup out of 
it, killing two wolves outside and los- 
ing twenty pups by my hard luck. I 
wounded the third dam, and she va- 
moosed into the cave, out of which 
came a perfect roar from the pups. As 
it was rocky, I couldn’t crawl in, so I 
camped outside to starve ’em out, and 
while I was trying it, she ate up all 
the little ones but one, and that one 
strayed out and got snapped up in a 
trap, which, after a while the old one 
did, too. But twenty pups, at ten dol- 
lars per, was a pretty hard piece of a 
miss, and that old she-wolf had a 
regular Waldorf-Astoria feed at my 
expense. 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of 
about wolves,” continued Jim, “when 
once you know their peculiar way of 
acting. Of course, they are bad actors 
if you let ’em get hold of you, for 
their jaws and teeth are as strong and 
stout as a pair of sheep shears; where- 
fore, they are powerful biters, but a 
wolf won’t fight a man as long as he 
can hide his head. Generally at the 
bottom of their den, or hole, they have 
a little private apartment, a sort of 
boudoir, where they raise their pups, 
and at one side of this room they will 
have a little hole dug. When the 
hunter crawls in, the big wolf will 
hide her head in this little hole and 
think she is safe—just like you read 
about an ostrich hiding its head in the 
sand, but all you’ve got to do is to 
crawl in, tie a rope around its hind 
leg, crawl back again and yank the 
critter out and shoot it.” 

“But,” said the interviewer, “sup- 
pose the wolf should make a dash for 
you in the den. Wouldn’t you shoot 
it?” 
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“No,” said Jim, “because you don’t 
dare to even pack your gun into the 
den, for, if it went off in such a small 
place, the explosion would be mighty 
apt to hurt you. Leave the gun out- 
side, and only carry a hatchet and a 
little steel rod about three feet long; 
then, if the passage way gets narrow, 
just chop it out with the hatchet, and 
if it should happen that the wolf ain’t 
hiding and make any kind of a tussle, 
just jab the steel rod down its throat 
when it comes snarling at you. Some- 
times I forget the steel rod and jam 
the hatchet down its jaws, but, if you 
ain’t used to the game, the steel rod’s 
the safest.” 

In setting his traps, of which he 
uses about twenty at one “seining,” he 
cunning!y buries them from sight in 
the localities that his long experience 
teaches him are likely to prove bene- 
ficial. Each one of these powerful 


traps carries an improvement of his 
own invention, and which, he asserts, 
makes them vastly superior 
other steel trap in existence, 


to any 
and 
which improvement he contemplates 
putting on the market or permitting its 
use on a royalty. Of course, he uses 
on his traps his preparation to kill the 
smell of steel. During “pupping” 
time his aim is to find the wolf dens, 
rather than to trap the wolves on their 
runs; because a capture of six or seven 
pups will net Jim more than the usual 
monthly salary of a city clerk. Mon- 
tana pays a heavy wolf bounty, and 
the cattlemen and sheepmen, whose 
herds are around Jim’s district, also 
financially encourage his successful 
killing of their dangerous enemies. 
. One able-bodied wolf will kill fifteen 
or twenty steers in a season, and will 
slaughter sheep by the score. 

After setting his traps, Jim and his 
collie hunt for the wolf dens; the col- 
lie hot on the trail. Soon the lair is 
approached, and if the wind is blow- 
ing from the quarry to the wolfer he 
may find the whole family playing 
about the entrance; the mother turn- 
ing over rocks to enable the young 
ones to find the crickets under them, 
which are their main infant food; the 
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young wolves are fairly well grown 
when they begin to gnaw the bones 
that are brought home to them, a la 
Mother Hubbard. Jim fires his rifle 
and the old wolf is potted; the litter 
scampering into the den, which the 
wolfer enters, armed with his steel rod 
and hatchet, and shortly comes out 
with the outfit. The skins are taken to 
camp when that location is sought, and 
the pelts are stretched out in the sun 
to dry and salt-cure. Possibly the re- 
view of the traps will disclose Mr. 
Wolf fastened there; thus the whole 
family will have been exterminated 
in one day’s work, to the immense 
benefit of the stockmen and _ sheep- 
owners, and incidentally, to the wolf- 
er’s pocketbook. For, it must be re- 
membered that at pairing time the 
wolf is like all other predatory ani- 
mals; the instinct to kill is strong in 
him, and at that time many a steer is 
killed and many a sheep slaughtered 
just to gratify the wolf’s ferocity. Any 
steer that is “cut out” from the main 
herd is easy prey for the wolf, against 
whose powerful, snapping, razor-like 
jaws the steer’s defensive horns and 
hoofs avail nothing. Relics of this 
fact are strewn all over the grazing 
ground of the cattle-herds, some of 
the carcasses having a leg missing 
which was gnawed off and dragged to 
the den for the growing pups. 

Coyotes also are a source of revenue 
to the wolfer, although the bounty on 
them is only about one-third that on a 
wolf. But they are easier to get, as 
they wander closer to the hunter’s rifle, 
and, living in burrows, their families 
are more accessible to the killer. 

Although this occupation has so 
much of solitude and “getting close to 
Nature” about it, a wolfer is neither a 
recluse nor a misanthrope. When he 
has his stock of wolf and coyote hides 
ready for submission to the State In- 
spector at Billings, Montana, he takes 
it there, has it “punched” and gets the 
bounty. He may linger around town 
for a day or two renewing old ac- 
quaintances, and then he and his 
horses and dog once again seek the 
wilds that he has frequented for so 
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long a time, and there he re-enters up- 
on his remunerative business, ready at 
all times to share his ‘“bahroosh” 
(Crow Indian for “grub”) with any 
who may straggle into his camp with 
the true open-hearted and considerate 
method of genial Western hospitality. 

Of the value of a dead coyote, ap- 
portioned to its depredations while 
alive, the following item will give a 
valid idea: 

Frank Gurnsey, of Tehama County, 
California, was paid $21 for killing one 
coyote that had killed sixty turkeys 
belonging to Mrs. John Gurnsey, sev- 
enteen out of the flock of Mrs. George 
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Hughes, and twenty-five lambs _ that 
were the property of various sheepmen 
in the neighborhood of Red Bluff. 
The animal seemed to have a charmed 
life and to be immune to traps or bul- 
lets, until it met its fate at Gurnsey’s 
hands. Tehama County paid him the 
customary bounty of $5; three sheep- 
men paid him $5 each, and Mrs. Gurn- 
sey contributed $1. Gurnsey is rather 
sorry that the crop of coyotes in that 
locality is limited, but persistent ap- 
plication has made them wave their 
bushy tails on the prairies and in the 
woods of the hereafter, with none to 
mourn their loss. 
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I pray Thee, accept thanks, dear Lord: 
Not for riches great, nor festive board— 
These are not mine; 
Of silver or gold, splendor fine, 


My life is bare; 
But, Father Divine, 

I offer pray’r 
For gifts of love; 

The sunshine bright, 

The stars that beam on me by night 
And guide my thoughts to Thee above! 


For these gifts, dear Lord, I thank Thee: 
The flowers that bloom to greet me, 
The birds’ sweet song 
That cheers my weary steps along 
Life’s darksome way, 
And leads me on 
To brighter day; 


A simple heart 


That feels and knows 
And responds to Thy works of art— 
A heart with thankfulness that o’erflows! 


ALICE PHILLIPs. 











The Spook of the Montreal 


By Arthur N. Chadwick 


bass melody that had startled 
the echoes in lonely Jackrabbit 
Canyon was cut short abruptly 
as Don Wakeley, perpetrator of this 
outrage against the silences of the 
hills, reined in his pinto and stared 
blankly up the slope into the velvety 
blackness of a moonless desert night. 

“T’ll swear,” he observed to the sur- 
prised calico pony, “that I saw a light 
up there.” 

The pinto cocked a split ear back- 
ward, but made no reply. He was 
used to being the silent end of a one- 
sided conversation, and never talked 
back. He did not even deign to glance 
in the direction whither his rider’s 
eyes were trying to pierce the curtain 
of the night, vaguely designated as 
“up there.” 

Wakeley himself knew that “up 
there” lay the old Montreal mine—in 
the halcyon days of the Silver State 
one of its sure-fire producers of bul- 
lion, but for over twenty years only a 
deserted hole in the ground, to which 
none gave even a casual thought. He 
knew also that the point in the canyon 
where he had pulled up was the only 
one in its length whence could be seen 
the old workings of the Montreal; the 
grey dump, more than a mile up a 
tributary canyon, being plainly visible 
by day. 

Inasmuch as, with the exception of 
the Montreal, no other workings nor 
prospects of any description lay in 
that direction, the assumption was a 
plausible one that the light, if he had 
seen one, was at or near the old mine. 
So Wakeley rolled a cigarette and 
waited, his steady eyes on the spot 
in the blackness where he had seen, 
or thought he had seen, a flash. 


"|e OUTBURST of tuneful 


Perhaps ten minutes elapsed. The 
cigarette had burned out, and Wake- 
ley was about to resume his lonely 
trek toward camp, when he saw the 
glimmer again—this time plainly and 
for several seconds. 

“Now, what the devil’s up—who is 
it?” he inquired of his disinterested 
bearer. It was clearly out of the ques- 
tion to investigate in that Stygian 
darkness, for the old trail had become 
well-nigh impassable even by day- 
light. With a perplexed shrug, he 
finally gave the fidgeting animal the 
cue it had been awaiting, and soon 
was far down the canyon towards the 
open desert. 

Ere long he could see, off to the 
westward, a glimmer of lights where 
sleepy old Hawthorne lay beside the 
great lake. Not far up from the foot 
of the Excelsior range, across the des- 
ert five miles to the south, flickered 
one faint light towards which he 
headed the pinto. This was at his 
camp, and he knew that Dillon, his as- 
sistant and boon companion, was 
buried in a book in its immediate 
vicinity. 

The pony required little guidance— 
Wakeley knew better, in that track- 
less waste of sand and sagebrush at 
night, than to pit his judgment against 
that of an Indian cayuse—and within 
the hour Dillon heard his chief’s 
booming bass roaring the rollicking 
measures of a familiar stein song. “As 
horse and rider paused in the streak of 
light from the open door of the shanty, 
the lean, brown face of the younger 
man was thrust out belligerently. 

“Nice time to be getting home— 
and you without a chaperon,” was Dil- 
lon’s greeting. “Say——” he chaffed 
in afterthought, “can’t I make you a 
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‘bowl of toddy and put your horse 
‘away, sir?” 


Wakeley’s reply ran to action. In 
thirty seconds the saddle was on the 
ground and the bridle flung athwart it, 
while the pinto, with a relieved shake, 
nosed the cover off the water barrel 
and lowered the level of its contents 
several inches. Then Wakeley con- 
descended to thank Dillon graciously, 
by means of a vise-like grip on his 
throat and a bland grin, for his offer. 

“Where in——” began Dillon when 
he had squirmed himself free. 

“Oh I stopped at Jim Redman’s 
camp for supper,” anticipated Wake- 
ley. ‘Had a square meal for a change. 
Don’t you wish you’d been there?” 
At which taunt Dillon’s mouth watered 
indeed, for Redman’s buxom daughter 
shared his fortunes in camp and was a 
rare culinary artist. 

The Redman camp lay but two miles 
up Jackrabbitt Canyon from whence 
Don had seen the light, and he 
wondered if Redman knew aught of 
any activity at the old mine. He 
finally concluded that their neighbors 
knew nothing, else some remark sure- 
ly would have been dropped at sup- 
per. He decided to say nothing to 
Dillon, yet, about what he had seen, 
but to investigate alone the next morn- 
ing. Shortly the two young men 
sought their respective pine bunks, 
and were soon deep in slumber. 

Ere the next day’s sun was a half 
hour high, Wakeley was fir on his way 
towards the northernmost group of 
claims of those over which he had 
charge. He had planned the trip sev- 
eral days before, hence his early de- 
parture elicited no comment. He laid 
his course in the general direction of 
these claims, which lay in a canyon 
east of Jackrabbit, until he reached 
the-foothills of the north range. Skirt- 
ing these, he rode rapidly westward, 
and shortly reached the mouth of 
Jackrabbit Canyon. It was not long 
until, from where he had been the 
night before, he could see the dump 
at the mouth of what once was the 
Montreal’s main adit. 

Riding cautiously up the dangerous 


trail, Wakeley dismounted some dis- 
tance below the old workings, and left 
the pinto. He swung briskly on up 
the defile, seeing no sign of life about 
the ruined shanties, but supposing the 
men were inside the tunnel. A deep 
halloo as he reached the level of the 
dump brought no response, so he nosed 
curiously about the place. 

So far as he could discover, the con- 
dition of things—the location of scat- 
tered articles and rubbish—was in no 
wise different from what it had been 
when he visited the spot over a year 
before. That any one had been there 
during the preceding night seemed im- 
possible. 

Wakeley turned to the mouth of the 
tunnel. Its rocky sides bore, on their 
ledges, tiny drifts of fine, impalpable 
sand blown clear from Walker Lake 
Flat, and the same dust appeared on 
the surfaces of the iron-topped wooden 
rails. 

He cupped his hands and yo-hoed 
into the blackness beyond the portal. 
From the size of the dump it was ob- 
viously a long tunnel, but a bass 
voice carries far underground. No 
answer. He tried again—a booming 
roar that shook the spits of dust from 
the walls. All that came back was 
a mocking echo. 

Peering into the semi-darkness of 
the first fifty feet, Wakeley dimly dis- 
cerned a rude, wooden dump car. With 
a tiny electric flash light, he explored 
the tunnel as far as the car. When 
he discovered that it stood quite 
athwart the rails, instead of on them, 
he shook his head sadly. 

“Too bad, Don!” he muttered. 
“When they begin seeing things at 
your age—good-night!” Whereupon 
he made tracks for the pinto, climbed 
disgustedly aboard, and, as soon as 
he was in the road like bottom of 
Jackrabbit Canyon, proceeded to place 
behind him as expeditiously as pos- 
sible the seven miles separating him 
from camp. 

Dillon, looking up from a beaker of 
acid in which he was testing some 
samples, saw signs of internal disturb- 
ance in his chief’s pre-occupation. In 
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response to his blunt query, Wakeley 
related to him fully the circumstances 
that had begun when the light flashed 
in the canyon. 

“I guess it’s the heat, Larry—hal- 
lucinations, you know,‘ Don concluded 
with a grim smile. 

“Wait till to-night, and we’ll see,” 
said Dillon. “I’ve an idea.” 

“Go over again?” 

“No—wait.’ And that was all the 
satisfaction Don received. 

At sunset, as he was brewing coffee 
and preparing their primitive “chow,” 
he heard Dillon fussing about at the 
opposite end of the shanty. Investi- 
gating, he made more remarks on the 
debilitating effect of desert heat on the 
human brain; for the resourceful 
Larry had their transit set up, and was 
in the act of training its powerful 
telescope on the distant grey speck 
that indicated the location of the Mon- 
treal. 

“Have a look, Donnie,” remarked 
Dillon, finally. 
through the instrument, and discov- 
ered that its field amply covered 
the entire vicinity of the deserted 
mine, besides bringing the black mouth 
of the tunnel up to an apparent near- 
ness that enabled easy observation. 

“Right, oh—now we'll eat,” quoth 
the satisfied Larry; and the two 
healthy young athletes made havoc of 
the bacon and biscuits. ; 

They smoked luxuriously over their 
black coffee. From their manner one 
might have imagined them at Sherry’s 
or Tait’s. Slowly the desert night 
came down, and far up on Crater Peak 
a lone coyote yapped definance at the 
powers of darkness. 

Dillon presently rose, slid the win- 
dow back and applied his eye to the 
transit. Hastily he motioned to Wake- 
ley, who knocked over two chairs in 
eagerness to get to the instrument. Yes 
—the light was there! He turned from 
the telescope. 

“Not dotty after all, Larry—what?” 

“Guess not. Look again.” 

Once more Wakeley peered into the 
bronze tube. The speck of light ap- 
peared to dance along for a moment; 


Wakeley peered 
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then it vanished—evidently within the 
tunnel—and no more that night, al- 
though they looked at intervals for 
two hours, did it reappear. 

At a painfully early hour the next 
morning the twain sallied northward to 
vindicate the joint testimony of their 
four keen eyes. As Wakeley had done 
on the previous morning, they dropped 
their bridles a short distance down 
the rocky canyon and proceeded afoot 
to the mine. 

They swung up the steep trail and 
rounded the tumble-down blacksmith 
shanty, expecting to see some sign of 
activity. A horned toad scuttled 
across the worn threshold and into the 
rocks, but not an object moved nor a 
track left in the dust bespoke a human 
presence other than their own. 

Nonplussed, they turned to the tun- 
nel. At is mouth were no traces of 
feet, either in the dust or in the curled 
mud crust between the rails, save 
where Wakeley’s own familiar hob- 
nails were delineated here and there. 
They flashed the electric eye into the 
darkness. The car was there, still 
standing athwart the rails, and as they 
reached it and peered over and be- 
yond it they saw a miner’s candlestick, 
rusted and empty, lying with its spiked 
point across one rail. Clearly no liv- 
ing being had been in that tunnel. 

The two clear-headed young men, 
both accustomed to the grim realities 
of that advance scouting of desert and 
forest that precedes real mining, faced 
a situation that frankly gave the lie to 
their senses. Neither being willing to 
admit to himself or to the other a sus- 
picion that the occurrences at the Mon- 
treal savored of the fourth dimension, 
they tacitly agreed to solve the mys- 
tery—and not to rest until they did so. 

Not caring to encounter the talka- 
tive Mr. Redman in the lower canyon, 
they led the horses over a steep ridge 
and into the canyon lying to the west. 
This slash in the range opened directly 
towards Hawthorne, and in the center 
of the vista between its steep walls 
they saw Esmeralda’s one-time bust- 
ling country seat drowsing in the 
broiling heat, ten miles away. 
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“Larry,” said Wakeley suddenly, 
“let’s hunt up the oldest inhabitant 
and get a line on this thing—history, 
you know. Eh?” 

“Hawthorne ?” 

“Sure—it’s only ten o’clock.” 

“Hawthorne it is, then—w-what the 
devils that?” Dillon was pointing al- 
most directly ahead at what seemed to 
be a miniature corral, formed by a 
bleached picket fence, scarcely out- 
side the mouth of the canyon. 

The enclosure appeared to be about 
as large as the sort used for lively 
babies on the front lawn, and so it 
proved on reaching it; but death, not 
birth, was its keynote. It surrounded 
a solitary grave. Dismounting, the 
young engineers read the barely legi- 
ble inscription on the simple pine 
headboard: 

“Here lie the remains of Andrew 
McLeod, a native of Scotland. Died 
October 23, 1883.” 

“Funny I’ve never stumbled on this 
before,” said Wakeley. “I chased 
the pinto clear over here once when 
we first got him.” 

“Ugh!” shuddered Larry. “Think 
of one’s bones broiling here. for 
twenty-five years—coyotes at night, 
too! Let’s beat it.” 

Wakeley swung intothe saddle in 
acquiescence, and soon they were 
watching the deceptive distance to 
Hawthorne steadily diminish. Noon 
was yet a half hour away when they 
reached the plaza of the little town. 

“*Low, Scotty,” Larry called to a 
white-aproned individual leaning 
against the dingy front of the Crystal 
Fountain. “Where’s everybody ?” 

“Dead,” was the laconic reply. 

“Knew that—long ago; where are 
the remains? Where’s Bill Brennan? 
Where’s Cox—Purcell—not all bur- 
ied P” 

“Cock-eyed Bill’s in Rawhide— 
been there ten days. Old Cox is 
asleep, I guess, and Purcell’s over at 
Dutch Creek. Dry?” 

The engineers needed the last hint 
but once. Having duly flushed the 
alkali dust from their throats, they set 
out to interrupt the old stage driver’s 
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siesta. Their hob-nailed boots on the 
bare floor of Cox’s one room mansion 
readily accomplished the purpose. 

“ *Smatter—fire?” yawned Cox, 
blinking at his visitors. “Why—hello, 
Don! Hello, Larry—what the——” 

“There, there, George, don’t get ex- 
cited now,” soothed Dillon. ‘We only 
want a little of your valuable time.” 

“Cox,” interrupted Wakeley, “what 
do you know about the old Montreal ?” 

“Darned little, Don—why?” and 
the old fellow shot a curious glance at 
his questioner. “Goin’ to buy it?” 

“Nix—no buy in sight. Don’t even 
want to know who owns it. Just tell 
us, though, what you remember about 
its book of Genesis.” 

Cox scratched his grizzled head. He 
was, in truth, not yet fully awake. 

“ *Bout. all I recall’s what ol’ Jim 
Swezy told me—an’ he’s dead. She 
sure was a mine in the _ seventies, 
though—made her owners a pile o’ 
money. Near ’s I rec’lect, she petered 
out sudden—they lost the lead, an’ 
spent a hundred thousan’ lookin’ fer 
it. No use—they never picked it up. 
Some said as ’twas a hoodoo mine— 
that ’twas ha’nted. Shucks!” 

“Haunted?” interjected 
sharply. 

“Yep—that a spook queered the 
game. A mucker was killed one night 
up there, an’ they lost the ledge next 
day. He went over the dump—night 
shift, an’ the wind blowed his candle 
out—an’ the car rolled clean over him. 
That settled Andy——” 

“Andy whoP” came from Wakeley, 
like the crack of a whip. 

“Andy McLeod,” said Cox, busy bit- 
ing off a fresh chew. The young men 
exchanged glances. Larry looked at 
his watch. 

“Let’s eat and go home,” he said. 
They repaired to Ah Wing’s palatial 
hashery to attend to their inner wants, 
and there they switched the talk to 
the copper strike on Cat Creek and 
other more timely topics. 

By three o’clock the sun had fallen 
to an angle whence its rays were not 
so pitiless, so they weighed anchor for 
the fifteen mile “hike” to their camp. 
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Loafing along, stopping here and there 
to sample croppings and discuss things 
geological, they did not reach their 
lonely shacks until past six, and by 
the time they had eaten, it was dark. 

The transit stood where Dillon had 
left it the night before. Wakeley ab- 
sently squinted through the telescope. 
With an exclamation and a vigorous 
rub at his eyes, he looked again. 

“Larry—Lar-ry!” he roared. “That 
infernal light’s there again!” 

Dillon tore in and looked, long and 
carefully. Then he sat down and com- 
menced hauling on his high boots, a 
grim smile on his handsome Celtic 
features. Wakeley stared at him. 

“What the——” he began. 

“Donnie, there’s no time like 
present. Our spook works the night 
shift—so’ll we. I’m going over there; 
are you game?” 

Wakeley’s answer was to take a 
long-barreled revolver grimly from the 
wall, buckle it about his hips and 
reach for his boots. Dillon strapped 
on his own gun and stalked out after 
the horses. Soon those two disgusted 
animals were carrying the engineers 
into the night, across the still burning 
alkali flats and sand hummocks. 

Reaching within an hour the con- 
fluence of the two canyons, they de- 
cided to leave the horses there. Climb- 
ing briskly, but making as little noise 
as possible, they paused a quarter of 
a mile below the tunnel and sat on a 
huge basalt boulder, whence they had 
a clear view up the defile. 

Hardly had they been there a min- 
ute, when a faint flash seemed to il- 
luminate the wall of the old black- 
smith shop nearest the tunnel, and for 
the barest fraction of a second a direct 
ray from some illuminant smote their 
eyes fairly. 

It was enough. They pulled their 
guns around in front and stalked grim- 
ly, silently, on to their task. 

Cautiously they tiptoed up the steep 
slope of the old dump, and peered 
across its level surface. The death- 
like silence of the place made their 
flesh positively crawl. Fully five min- 
utes they stood motionless at the edge 
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of the dump, their heads just level 
with the floor of the tunnel, waiting 
for—what? 

“Got your flashlight, Don?” 
pered Dillon. Wakely nodded. 

“Let’s take a slant at the shop,” 
Larry suggested. A step at a time they 
moved across the hundred feet be- 
tween them and the shanty. Despite 
their heavy, hob-nailed boots, they 
scarcely made a sound. 

Pausing on either side of the open 
door, they drew their revolvers. Wake- 
ley suddenly threw a flood of white 
light into the place, and they swung 
simultaneously into the doorway, side 
by side. Utter desertion confronted 
them. Save for the weird shadows 
flung by the brilliant electric ray, the 
place looked precisely as it had when 
they visited it in the morning. 

They faced each other an instant, 
dubious emotions written on their 
countenances; then Wakeley snapped 
off the light. The darkness was in- 
finitely more intense as he did so. 
Larry plucked Don’s sleeve and bade 
him follow, then cautiously and noise- 
lessly led the way to the slope above 
the mouth of the tunnel, from which 
vantage point they had the drop on 
whatever might materialize. There 
they crouched and waited. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes, a half 
hour—a century passed. In a turmoil 
of mingled disgust and doubt, Wake- 
ley was in the act of rising on his stif- 
fened legs when a slight rumble shook 
the ground under them. Dillon’s el- 
bow fairly dented his ribs, and he 
abruptly sank to his seat again. They 
could not see each other’s faces, but 
each heard the other’s quickened 
breathing. Tensely they peered into 
the blackness. 

A sudden scraping sound as of metal 
tightened their grips on their weapons, 
and an instant later the side of the 
blacksmith shanty reflected a flickering 
glow from within the tunnel. 

Celtic superstition assetted itself in 
Larry’s soul, and he sternly suppressed 
a wild desire to strike out in the least 
obstructed direction. Even as he con- 
quered himself, a crunch beneath their 
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very feet was followed by the appear- 
ance of a gaunt, bent figure bearing a 
guttering candle and lurching from 
right to left as it picked its way along 
by stepping only on the rails of the 
tude track. 

“Throw ’em up!” barked Wakeley, 
flooding the figure with white light as 
both covered it with their revolvers. 

The apparition whirled, hurling the 
candle twenty feet in its haste to com- 
ply, and faced them with a blinking 
stare and a mouth as wide as that of 
the tunnel from which it had emerged. 

“Cock-eyed Bill!” roared Wakeley’s 
basso in the instant, as the unmistak- 
able, mismated orbs of that worthy 
son of the desert vainly fought to con- 
centrate their focus on the glaring 
searchlight. 

“Don’t shoot,” began the familiar, 
cracked voice of their friend. 

“Who in thunder’s going to shoot, 
you old coyote?” bellowed Larry, 
scrambling down and seizing Bill’s 
hands, still elevated above his head. 
Wakeley was beside them two seconds 
later. 

“Dern you fellows, anyhow,” ob- 
served Mr. Brennan. “What d’ye mean 
by scarin’ a honest man stiff this 
way?” 

“Tell us first what you mean—mole- 
ing around at night like a burglar, in 
a mine dead these twenty years.” Dil- 
lon punctuated his words with pokes 
in Bill’s ribs. “Thought you’d been 
over at Rawhide the last two weeks,” 
he added, whereat Cock-eyed Bill 
grinned. 

“So’d everybody else,” he chortled, 
“an’ I was blamed careful to keep ’em 
thinkin’ so. My camp’s in there—in 
the fust crosscut,” he added, jerking 
a thumb towards the tunnel. 

“But what’s it all about, William ?” 
put in Wakeley. “Hang it—you had 
us thinking it was Andy McLeod’s 
ghost! Why all the dime novel effects 
—nighthawk stunts, covering your 
tracks and all that?” 

“Well, ye see, I didn’t want our 
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friend Redman to git too curious—him. 
bein’ nearest to me, and a purty good - 
news bureau. Didn’t figger on you fel- 
lers gittin’ next, though, bein’ plum 
over in the other range. Guess I'll 
have ye sent up, anyhow, for assault 
with deadly weapons.” 

“Never mind that, Bill—it was justi- 
fiable. But the car—across the tunnel, 
you know—and the dust on the rails. 
Come on, now,” persisted Larry. 

“That car was easy,” chuckled the 
old fellow. ‘You sleuths didn’t study 
the end o’ the dump, either, or ye’d 
have saw fresh dirt there the fust time 
ye come over——” 

“You knew we’d tumbled?” 

“Knew ye’d been bothered some. 
But—he! he!—I heered ye talkin’ to 
yerself, Don, the fust mornin’ ye come 
over, bout bein’ nutty. I warn’t ten 
feet from ye in the tunnel.’ And Bill 
rocked with inward glee. Don and 
Larry glared at him in the gloom. 

“What in the—what about the dust 
on these rails?” Wakeley asked stern- 
ly. Bill’s mirth threatened to choke 
him. 

“Tt only took me ten minutes to fix 
that every morning,” he finally gasped. 
Don threw his spotlight on the gnarled 
face, and he and Larry finally joined 
in with a duet of whoops and guffaws 
that echoed up and down the canyon, 
and made sundry coyotes shudder. 

“Say, Bill,” Larry asked, suddenly, 
when quiet again reigned, “you have 
not told us what put you up to all 
this gumshoe business.” 

Mr. Brennan stroked the grizzled 
stubble on his chin and gazed into the 
circumambient blackness for the space 
of a minute. 

“Look a-here, boys,” he observed, 
finally, “I ain’t got two better friends 
nowhere in Nevada than I got right on 
this here dump. If ye’ll keep this un- 
der yer hats, an’ leave the muckin’— 
an’ the gumshoe work—to me, [I'll 
make ye the richest men in the State, 
an’ then ye c’n go to the United States 
Senate!” 











ISS WALKER halted before 
M a low, two-story house on Rus- 
sian Hill, and glancing from 
the bright silver numbers on 
the dull door to the clipping from the 
“Want Ad” column of a newspaper, 
saw with surprise that in this strange 
place lived an elderly woman who 
was advertising for a refined, educated 
girl to act as companion and house- 
keeper. The age and the queer ar- 
chitecture of the house, its irregular 
roof, with little V-shaped peaks, the 
small, square turret from which could 
be seen a great sweep of the San 
Francisco Bay, the wood shutters 
covering every window, the gray paint 
blistered by time, and the vacant, 
dilapidated aspect of the whole place, 
made it evident that it was one of 
the few old homes linking the early 
city life with the new. The house 
and grounds covered half a_ block. 
Around the garden, lining the high, 
rickety fence, that was almost bare 
of whitewash, were tall, shaggy trees, 
bending under the force of the west 
wind. 

Miss Walker hesitated before pull- 
ing the bell, and as she touched the 
iron knob, a curious apprehension stole 
over her. The door was opened by a 
man, perhaps thirty, well dressed, 
pleasant, bright and good looking—an 
occupant in strange contrast to the 
house. 

“I have come in answer to the ad- 
vertisement,” she said, struggling to 
hide her surprise. 

“Come in, please.” He gave her a 
welcoming smile, and stepped aside to 
let her go through the narrow entry 
into the parlor. 

Had it not been for his frank, con- 
genial face, Miss Walker would have 
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fled without waiting to see the elderly 
woman, sO oppressive was the close 
and somewhat musty air in the dimly 
lighted room. A curious atmosphere 
pervaded the place. 

“Mother will be glad to see you,” he 
said, turning a chair for Miss Walker. 
“Will you wait here a moment?” 

“Yes. Thank you!” It was almost 
a gasp. 

When alone, she carefully exam- 
ined the room. The carpet, with its 
immense, variegated patterns, was 
worn by age and not from use; the 
velvet furniture was, without a doubt, 
half a century old. Against the wall, 
opposite the white marble fire place, 
was an ebony piano, the keys of which 
were yellow with age. 

The creaking stair warned her of the 
man’s return. 

“Mother is in her room,” he said. 
“Will you go up? She hasn’t been 
well of late. That’s why I insisted that 
she have a companion, especially as 
I will be away a month, perhaps 
longer.” His voice betrayed a loving 
solicitude that made Miss Walker for- 
get the strangely unpleasant feeling 
of the ‘house. 

She followed him up the narrow 
stairs and into his mother’s room. Near 
the window sat a little old lady, wear- 
ing a lace cap, and earnestly engaged 
in crocheting a shawl. Her face was 
deeply yet gently wrinkled, but her 
eyes had not lost the keenness of 
youth. 

“Here is the young lady, mother.” 

“Come and sit down, my dear!” She 
pointed to a chair near her, and gave 
the girl a shrewd, satisfied glance. 

The son left them alone. 

“T’m not as spry as I used to be,” the 
old lady began, smoothing the white 
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hair that was rolling back from her 
high forehead. “But, really, a house- 
keeper is unnecessary,” she added 
with a touch of resentment. “Walter 
insisted that he wouldn’t leave until I 
had found a companion. I never have 
been afraid to stay here alone.” 

Miss Walker’s eyes softened with 
admiration. 

“It doesn’t seem quite safe,” she 
ventured. 

The old lady shook her head in mild 
protest. 

“When one has lived in a home for 
fifty years—well, one loves it so much 
that one can’t be afraid. Mr. Kenneth, 
my husband, came here in °49, and 
some years later he built this place. 
Since I moved in, I never have stayed 
a night outside this room. I have 


watched this district grow from the 
few scattered houses and jagged trails 
to the wealth of beautiful homes that 
are here now. Every evening for fifty 
years I have seen the last lights of day 


fall on Alcatraz Island. Of what 
should I be afraid? There is no finery 
to attract a thief, and the exterior an- 
nounces that, as I haven’t had it 
painted since my husband died, twenty 
years ago. The way he left it, it must 
remain.” 

“Wouldn’t you be lonesome while 
your son is away?” 

“Yes, but I have so many memo- 
ries!” The shadow of a tender smile 
lighted her placid face. “But tell me 
something of yourself, my child!”” She 
glanced again into Miss Walker’s 
brown eyes, and noted the harmony of 
color in her close-fitting gown, her 
simple, becoming hat, and the tinge of 
ory that added a luster to her Titian 

air. 

Presently the girl found herself con- 
fiding to Mrs. Kenneth the harships 
and disappointments through which 
she had passed since the small fortune 
her father had left had been lost in a 
failing bank. 

“Never trust a bank!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Kenneth, suddenly sitting erect. 
“My husband had no faith in them.” 

“I was afraid of investments,” Miss 
Walker explained, surprised. 
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“Well, never mind! The money is. 
gone!” the elderly woman interrupted, 
and began discussing other matters, 
leaving Miss Walker with a curious 
feeling of wonder. 

It was decided that the girl should 
move her belongings at once to the 
house, and that she should remain in- 
definitely, so pleased was Mrs. Ken- 
neth with her. When Miss Walker left 
the room, she had forgotten the feeling 
of mystery, but going downstairs alone, 
and glancing again into the unused par- 
lor, the consciousness of the almost 
uncanny atmosphere returned, and she 
abruptly paused, wondering if she 
could live here comfortably. There 
was nothing about Mrs. Kenneth and 
her son to distrust, but the house itself 
created the feeling that malicious spir- 
its were keeping constant vigil. She 
knew that a “haunted” house would 
have this same atmosphere. 

. * * 

During the first two weeks, Miss 
Walker made many improvements in 
the home. All the shutters were 
thrown open, and the flood of sunlight 
gave a cheer to.the quaint old rooms, 
and gradually the unpleasantness was 
dispelled. Mrs. Kenneth frowned on 
these changes, but her son rejoiced in 
them. 

“Mother has odd notions,” he ad- 
mitted one morning when he and Miss 
Walker were in the ruins of the once 
beautiful grounds. “Just turn a gard- 
ner loose in this jungle,” he added, 
“and have him make something of it. 
When I was a youngster, those terraces 
were works of art, but now,” he 
laughed, “the place looks like a bri- 
gand’s retreat.” 

“You must get permission to work 
this ‘havoc,’” said Miss Walker, sud- 
denly conscious that his eyes were 
bright with admiration as they rested 
on her hair, sparkling in the sunlight. 

An immediate comradeship had 
sprung up between the two young 
people, and with childlike glee, they 
planned together in secret to give Mrs. 
Kenneth more comforts. After the 
fourth day of Miss Walker’s coming, 
Mr. Kenneth began to-bring home 
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flowers every evening. They were for 
his mother, he said, but he would give 
them to the girl. He had postponed 
his trip two weeks and his mother 
grew suspicious, but then, he would 
marry some day, and of this girl she 
could be proud. 

“T want you to call me Walter,” he 
said, as they went indoors. “You are 
one of the family now.” 

“That’s good of you.” A little 
tremor of grateful pleasure was in her 
voice “My name is Rita.” 

“By Jove, that’s pretty!” 

Mrs. Kenneth joined them in the 
prim, old-fashioned dinning-room, and 
with a gentle smile listened to their 
gaiety. In these few days, Walter had 
found a new joy in life and his mother 
reproached herself that she had not 
surrounded him with friends his own 
age, instead of permitting him to sac- 
rifice his leisure hours with her. 

“When are you going away?” she 
presently asked. 

“To-morrow night.” He drew a 
deep breath and glanced at Rita. “I 
wish I could bring my civil engineering 
nearer home.” 

* * ok * 

A great loneliness stole over Rita 
during the first three weeks of his ab- 
sence and she plunged into all manner 
of work to keep occupied. She had 
given her room every possible modern 
touch and now was absorbed in a new 
diversion. Mrs. Kenneth’s room, ad- 
joining hers, was the only one in the 
house that was paneled to the ceiling 
and the bareness of the walls was un- 
pleasant. 

“Won’t you let me put up some pic- 
tures?” she asked. “I found several 
framed views in one of the unused 
rooms.” 

Mrs. Kenneth hesitated. “You may 
hang one or two, if you wish.” Her 
keen glance flew from Rita to the wall 
at the end of the room, then she con- 
tinued knitting with more rapidity. 

When Rita returned with half a 
dozen views of San Francisco in early 
days, they selected three of the most 
attractive. 

“This frame blends beautifully with 
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the paneling,” she said, holding the 
picture against the wall that Mrs. 
Kenneth had so quickly scanned. 

“Don’t hang anything there!” A 
startling imperativeness was in the 
gentle voice. . 

Rita turned, astonished. Mrs. Ken- 
neth was bending over her work. 
Something in the elder woman’s voice 
and manner brought back the disagree- 
able mystery of the house. 

“Put the other pictures away, my 
dear.” An added sweetness was in 
the tone, and Mrs. Kenneth looked up 
and smiled, as if to dispel any impres- 
sion she may have made. 

The girl went out with the dis- 
carded views and when she returned, 
Mrs. Kenneth gave her a_ furtive 
glance. Rita endeavored to hide her 
agitation. 

“You are pale this morning, my 
child. Go into the garden and enjoy 
the sunshine.” 

Rita gladly went away. 
Walter would return! 

The girl strayed through the ruined 
grounds and went down on the ter- 
races. Looking back, she noticed an 
iron door on the first terrace, near the 
fence. It was half hidden by the tall 
shrubbery and some straggly vines 
were hanging over it. Evidently it 
was a door long unused. With awe, 
‘she went up to it and found that it was 
fastened with a heavy padlock. Glanc- 
ing up to Mrs. Kenneth’s window, she 
saw that she was watched. 

“Ts the padlock still in-good order ?” 
the old: lady asked, with a reassuring 
smile, as she quickly raised the win- 
dow. “My husband used that for a 
wine cellar. I haven’t been there for 
years.” 

“The lock is secure,” Rita falteringly 
answered. 

Mrs. Kenneth nodded and closed 
the window. 

Rita sat on a rickety bench and vain- 
ly tried to solve what suggested 2 
mystery, and yet many commonplace 
explanations could be given of Mrs. 
Kenneth’s actions. A cellar in the 
rocky hillside was a plausible place to 
store wine, and Mrs. Kenneth reason- 
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ably could object to having pictures 
hung at the end of her room, but Rita’s 
sensitive nature divined a hidden 
something that Mrs. Kenneth had no 
intention of explaining, and it was of 
sufficient importance to make the wo- 
man act unnaturally. Walter appar- 
ently did not know the secret and 
Rita remembered that it had taken in- 
sistant coaxing to gain the consent to 
have the garden restored to its former 
beauty. Walter had laughed over his 
mother’s obstinacy and then vaguely 
had wondered at it. 

During luncheon Mrs Kenneth was 
unusually talkative. 

That night Rita could not sleep. Her 
first impressions of a haunted hause 
returned, and she found herself almost 
expecting a ghostly revel; then she 
became impatient with herself and her 
overwrought nerves. The door be- 
tween the two bedrooms was always 
open, and as she was falling into a 
slight slumber, a noise in Mrs. Ken- 
neth’s room awakened her. It was re- 


peated and sounded like a stealthy, 
muffled step. Rita was about to call, 


but an impulse stopped her. she 
lighted her candle—there was no gas 
in the house—and slipping out of bed, 
stole into the next room. Mrs. Ken- 
neth was sleeping soundly. The floor 
creaked under Rita and she abruptly 
halted and listened. The silence was 
not broken again. She quickly shot 
the bolt on the door leading into the 
hall, and hurrying back into her room, 
locked her own door. Trembling, she 
sat on the bed and waited, but the 
stillness was not disturbed. She was 
certain that the noise had been near 
the wall where Mrs. Kenneth would 
not have the picture hung. 

Rita was tempted to awaken the 
elder woman, but she feared to alarm 
her. If a thief had broken into the 
house, he could find nothing of value. 
Before dawn the girl slipped into the 
next room and _ unbolted the door. 
When Mrs. Kenneth awoke, her man- 
ner convinced Rita that she had heard 
nothing. 

An examination of the house made 
it unquestionably certain that no one 
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had entered. Every door and win- 
dow was locked, as Rita had left it the 
night before. She tried to convince 
herself that rats had been gnawing the 
partition; but that afternoon she went 
out, and when she returned, a revolver 
was in her velvet bag. Walter would 
be home during the week, he had writ- 
ten; then her fears would be over. 
While Mrs. Kenneth was absent from 
her room, Rita tapped the mysterious 
wall, but it sounded no different from 
the others. 

Remembering that. the gardner was 
at work, she went out to superintend 
the clearing away of the rubbish. The 
man was on the second terrace and 
Rita went down to him. Glancing up 
to the iron door, she saw with a start 
that some of the vines trailing over it 
had been torn away. 

“Have you been working over 
there?” she asked, pointing to the 
door. 

“No. The old lady told me to leave 
it alone.” 

Pale and agitated, Rita turned away. 
Some time passed before she found 
courage to approach the entrance. She 
knew that some one had been there, 
and she dreaded to find the undeniable 
proof. When she found it, a para- 
lyzing fear crept over her. The pad- 
lock had been filed through, then care- 
fully replaced. In the hard earth were 
faint traces of a man’s foot-prints, and 
several straggling vines were crushed. 

Rita hurried into the house, deter- 
mined to confide her discovery and 
fears to Mrs. Kenneth, but the gentle 
old lady was knitting with placid com- 
posure, and the smile with which she 
greeted Rita made it impossible for the 
girl to frighten her. Again she tried 
to calm herself with the thought that 
Walter would soon return. 

Before dark, she loaded the revolver 
—and the protection of it helped to 
soothe her fears. 

After Mrs. Kenneth had gone to bed, 
Rita sat by the window in her room, 
watching the street and listening. She 
felt the approach of danger, and occa- 
sionally touched the weapon that lay 
on the chair beside her. The hours 
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slowly dragged by. Near midnight the 
noise she had been dreading came sud- 
denly from behind the wall in Mrs. 
Kenneth’s room. Rita stole in, and 
stood trembling at the foot of the 
sleeping woman’s bed. In her left 
hand she held a flickering candle; in 
the right was clutched the revolver. 
She wanted to call softly to Mrs. Ken- 
neth, but fear robbed her of her voice. 

The stealthy noise drew nearer, and 
suddenly the wall was struck lightly, 
as if by accident. The next moment, 
one of the panels moved. A hand ap- 
peared and silently pushed open the 
sliding roor. 

As Rita sprang forward, holding up 
her candle, she was confronted by a 
man with disheveled hair and dissi- 
pated eyes, who bore a startling re- 
semblance to Walter. 

A low cry broke from her. The man 
caught a sharp breath. They gazed at 
each other in alarm, then he took a 
quick backward step. 

“Come in, or I'll fire!” Rita com- 
manded. 

The man faltered. Giving her a 
searching look, he saw that her threat 
‘was meant. 

Mrs. Kenneth stirred. 

“My child!” she gasped, springing 
up, and seeing the man, cried: “Phil- 
lip!” then repeated Rita’s command, 
but in a firmer tone: “Come in!” 

The man, trembling and half-intoxi- 
cated, looked from the revolver to 
Mrs. Kenneth, whom he could see, 
dimly, in the faint light. 

Rita, agitated over the recognition 
of the intruder, moved aside to let him 
enter. He hesitatingly stepped in, and 
even as he did so, made a sudden mo- 
tion to retreat, but the weapon flashed 
before his face. 

Mrs. Kenneth threw a shawl about 
her shoulders and quickly lighted the 
lamp beside her bed. The man drew 
back before the light, but Rita gave 
the panel a thrust that closed it and 
locked the spring. 

The three looked from one to the 
other in throbbing silence. A lifetime 
of emotions and memories were 
sweeping across Mrs. Kenneth’s face, 
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and her eyes rested keenly on the man 
who forced himself to return her gaze 
with dogged defiance. 

The front door closed, and Walter, 
running up the stairs, called out a 
greeting: 

“Still up! My train was three hours 
late. May I come in?” He heard 
Rita’s joyous cry, and was on the 
threshold before she could reach the 
door. Surprise and anger flared in his 
eyes when he saw the man, who shrank 
back in fear. “What are you doing 
here!” Walter burst out, taking a 
threatening step towards him. “Have 
I not been paying you to keep away?” 
He turned to his mother. “Why did 
you let him in?” 

“He came by way of the secret 
panel,” Rita quickly explained, deter- 
mined that Walter should know and 
straighten whatever might be wrong. 

Mrs. Kenneth gave her a displeased 
glance, then her eyes softened as they 
turned to her son, and a little breath 
escaped her, as though a weight had 
been lifted from her shoulders. A 
tender smile played on her lips as she 
looked back to Rita. 

“Secret panel!” Walter echoed, af- 
ter a moment of silent surprise. 

“T’ll explain later,” she said. ‘Give 
Phillip some money—that is all he 
can want of me.” A tearful sadness 
was in her voice. 

“T’ve been giving him money for 
the last four years to prevent this 
meeting,” her son confessed. “Now 
I’m done with the dissipated vaga- 
bond!” Walter sprang forward, about 
to force him from the room. 

“Don’t, my boy! He is your cousin, 
and your father loved him.” 

Walter mastered his contemptuous 
anger with effort, and taking a bank 
note from his pocket, held it towards 
him. 

The man looked into Walter’s eyes 
and saw the unspeakable disgust. Mo- 
mentary pride and the memory of 
what he had been shot through him, 
and he abruptly drew back; then deg- 
radation conquered him and he seized 
the paper. 

“Go!” Walter commanded, “and if 
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you return, I'll put you where you 
ought to be!” 

Phillip hurried out, tortured by fear, 
desperation, rage. Walter followed. 
Rita, running to the head of the stairs, 
heard excited words between the men; 
then Walter locked the door. Rita was 
awaiting his return. He threw a pro- 
tecting arm about her, and clinging to 
him, she no longer was afraid. 

Re-entering Mrs. Kenneth’s room, 
they found her sitting on the side of 
the bed, slowly fastening her wrapper. 

“T didn’t tell you in all these years, 
because it was your father’s wish that 
you shouldn’t know,” she said in a 
gentle tone that asked forgiveness. 

“You needn’t tell me now, mother, 
if you think I should’t know.” 

His faith brought a blush of shame 
to Rita’s pale face. She turned to go, 
for the secret did not belong to her. 

“Don’t go,” Mrs. Kenneth said. “I 
want you to hear. You are one of us 
now,” and she smiled to Walter. 

He gratefully pressed her hand and 
drew up a chair for Rita. 

“You know, my boy, that your father 
came here in ’49, and made a strike 
in the mines. He accumulated a for- 
tune, and then we built this home. He 
had no faith in banks and speculations 
because in the early days there was so 
much excitement and adventure. We 
planned this house together to make it 
a home for ourselves and our fortune. 
We lived quietly, and no one sus- 
pected our wealth. Just before your 
father died, he told me not to confide 
our secret to you until the time should 
come that you would be well estab- 
lished in whatever profession you 
might choose. You have been success- 
ful and have cared for me so long that 
perhaps I should have told you be- 
fore. “Come! I want you to see it 
now.” 

“Wait till morning, mother. 
dark and cold.” 

“Daylight and warmth never reach 
this secret vault.” She took up the 
lamp, and going to the wall, pressed 
a hidden spring and the panel flew 
back. 

Walter motioned for Rita to follow. 


It is 
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Mrs. Kenneth, holding up her lamp, led 
the way down the flight of stairs. Rita 
was trembling with excitement and 
shuddered in the cold, musty air. At 
the foot of the stair was a landing. Be- 
fore them was an iron door; at the left, 
the door of a large safe. Mrs. Ken- 
neth gave the lamp to Walter, and 
quickly finding the combination, swung 
open the safe door. Some sacks were 
within, and she opened one and 
showed them the bright gold nuggets. 

“Why, mother, is this—is this 
real?” gasped Walter. 

“Yes!” Her eyes were lighted with 
happiness. “There is a great fortune 
here. In this large sack is some of the 
uncrushed ore, just as it came from 
the richest vein in the mine. Your 
father wanted you to have it like this 
—the pure pioneer’s gold. It was his 
wish that you keep this rock in its nat- 
ural state and hand it down through 
the coming generations as a memento 
of the daring prospectors—the spirit 
of ’49,” 

The glow of youth was in her eyes, 
kindled by the memory of those early 
days, and the spirit of the adventur- 
ous gold seekers was alive in her once 
more. Walter caught her in his arms, 
as the vision came to him of what it 
had meant—the toil, the hardships, to 
wrest from the earth the fortune that 
lay before him now. 

“T’m glad you didn’t tell me sooner.. 
Perhaps I wouldn’t have understood.” 

Rita was speechlessly awake to the 
romance and the wonder of it. 

“This door opens into the wine cel- 
lar,” Mrs. Kenneth presently ex- 
plained. “Should anything unforeseen 
happen, we wanted two ways by 
which to reach this safe.” 

“How did Phillip know?” Walter 
asked. 

“One day your father came here by 
way of the wine cellar. He didn’t 
know that Phillip was in the garden, 
and the boy followed him, curious to 
see the ‘cell,’ as he called the store- 
room. This door was open and he 
found your father absorbed in loving 
admiration of his treasure. The bright 
child always had been dear to him, 
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and he couldn’t foresee the danger of 
the discovery, especially as the boy 
had no conception of the wealth that 
is here.” 

“Could he have gone to your room 
by this passage in the hope of finding 
gold, or just to see you secretly?” 
Walter slowly said. 

“Let us have the kinder thought.” 
Mrs. Kenneth started back to her room 
and had disappeared before the young 
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people could tear themselves from the 
fascinating safe. 
“This secret is ours,” Walter softly 


. said. “Father would have been proud 


of you, Rita. We must share his 
unique gift. Will you stay—always ?” 

His eyes were glowing with tender 
love. Rita knew that it was with him 
that she had found true happiness. She 
slipped her hand in his, and he took 
her in a quick embrace. 





TO CALIFORNIA 


I sing The West, with its zeal, its zest 

Of life that’s free, with its rare unrest, 

Its quickening strife that is life, real life, 

With Growth and not Decay to wife; 

Its lure of gold, and its wilding wold 

Of fabulous flowers manifold, 

Half-tropic trees, the light-hearted breeze 
That blows Adventure o’er its seas; 

I sing its girls whose silken curls 

Like flags i’ the sun the breeze unfurls; 

I sing them, too, its men that do 

Deeds, dreams of daring that come true: 

The West I sing, ’tis a wondrous thing 

With the wild uplift of an eagle’s wing 
Cleaving the air till the world of care 

Lies like a speck of dust down there. 

Its great, its small, I must hymn it all— 

From its humming-bird to its redwood tail, 
From its poppy frail to its mighty vale 

Where Romance has blazed her utmost trail. 
For The West is wealth and The West is health, 
And she steals the heart with a woman’s stealth, 
And she holds it so that you cannot go 

On further wandering to and fro: 

For she charms the heat and fret from the feet 
Till the foot-loose find her fetters sweet 

And shake the dust of the wanderlust 

From their shoes and stay because they must— 
Once blown by Fate through its Golden Gate, 
Or, like me, early come, or late, 

To the sunset town that it wears for crown, 


New-fashioned now into far renown. 
Harry CoWELL. 





The Woman and the Vagabond 


By Eva 


him his opportunity; found him 

in an obscure road house din- 

ing room, where he was 
playing to pay for his dinner—his for- 
tunes were at a low ebb—took him to 
San Francisco, and made him the sen- 
sation of the hour, with all that means 
of dollars in the pocket to an artist. 
Those who knew something of their 
relationship, and guessed something 
of what came of it, talked much about 
gratitude and ingratitude; using their 
own standards to measure Nagy by, 
as if there could be any justice in 
that! A discerning eye must have 
seen that he was a wild creature, cap- 
tive among the vices and virtues and 
amenities of civilization. They were 
no part of him, though he might amuse 
himself, or go to ruin among them, 
or brush them aside as it might hap- 
pen. Gratitude to big, kindly, dull 
Kent never occurred to him. The op- 
portunity offered was a new road, and 
allured him. 

Of course, Kent knew nothing of 
this. He had listened to remarkable 
music while he ate his dinner; music 
which stirred him as nothing but Flo- 
rence Norwood had in all his placid, 
luxurious life. And though he was not 
averse to playing patron to genius— 
giving it a chance to make something 
of itself, he would have said—his in- 
terest in the man was chiefly on Flo- 
rence’s account. The first object of 
Kent’s life was to give Florence pleas- 
ure. He loved her to the still depths 
of his nature; loved Florence for the 
exquisiteness of her; the sudden blood, 
the quivering life. She was a white 
flame, and his sluggish heart quick- 
ened for her. Kent tried to look on 
the world through her eyes; to touch 


K ENT discovered Nagy, and gave 


Chappel 


with her sensitive fingers. 

It was, then, because he foresaw the 
ecstacy of her enjoyment of this vaga- 
bond Paganini that he took Nagy to 
the city, rented a studio for him, gave 
him letters—which Nagy never de- 
livered—to those of his friends who 
had children of the music-study age, 
and at last, as the best means of giv- 
ing him a favorable introduction, had 
him put on the society vaudeville 
program. This must have touched 
Nagy’s sense of humor, if the gods had 
not denied to him, as to all wild things, 
that precious gift. Then, that his pro- 
tege might be perfectly equipped for 
conquest, Kent bought him a violin. 
Nagy’s own was cheap and wheezy, 
altogether unworthy, and Kent’s col- 
lection was a treasury. He cared for 
them as an illiterate man might love 
a shelf of books, and had no way of 
knowing their relative values but by 
the prices he had paid. Nagy chose 
the most wonderful—the Amati. 

And it was with the Amati in his 
hand that he made his bow to his first 
San Francisco audience, and Florence 
saw him. The applause and hum of 
comment following a young heiress’ 
song and dance was instantly hushed 
when Nagy stood before them—a 
slight, lithe figure, wearing like a dis- 
guise the rented evening clothes. There 
was that in the dark face and black 
eyes that made one’s mental vision 
supply a green jacket for him, or a 
red and yellow sash. He was alien, 
exotic, but compelling with the first 
glide of the bow across the strings. 

Kent, alert for the impression made 
by his prodigy, heard Florence’s sharp 
intake of breath; he saw her eyes 
grow black with wonder. Kent had 
told her of Nagy, but she had not been 
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prepared for the greatness of his play- 
ing. Whatever master may have held 
the Amati in the old days, listening to 
Nagy, he would have found a worthy 
successor. Primitive forces were in 
his tones, strains caught from the 
morning of the world when joy and 
grief, and passion and pain walked 
naked and free and unashamed. One 
of the critics wrote that so great was 
the man’s power that it would have 
brought no surprise to him to have 
seen the women—always appreciative 
of music to the verge of hysteria—fol- 
lowing Nagy as the rats and children 
did the Pied Piper. As a matter of 
fact, they came as near to it as possi- 
ble with the modern approved method 
of notes and flowers sent to the studio. 
But all this came later. 

That night he was recalled again 
and again for his gypsy music, causing 
his hearers to dream dreams and see 
visions as few of them had in all their 
money spending, pleasure seeking 
years. When he had gone for the last 


time, Kent turned expectantly to Flo- 


rence. The others in the box were 
voluble in praise, but his question to 
her was repeated before she lifted 
eyes whose light was strange to him. 

“It’s overwhelming. I can’t talk,” 
she said. 

When the curtain rcse on a scene set 
for a sketch, she stood up, and turned 
to Kent. “You must take me home, I 
think,” she murmured. “No, I’m not 
ill”—in answer to the anxious ques- 
tion on his lips, and in the eyes of the 
others—“but I can’t listen to anything 
else after that music!” 

“That isn’t fair,” one of the men 
laughed. “You are making the music 
an excuse for running away. You’ve 
been to rehearsal and know what’s 
coming.” 

Under cover of the laugh, Kent 
whispered: “Hadn’t we better stay for 
this act? Genevieve will be hurt if 
you go before her turn.” 

“IT can’t stay,” Florence answered 
simply, and the chaperon hearing, 
nodded consent to the question in 
Kent’s eyes. ‘Send the machine back 
for me,” she said. 
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Kent found Florence’s cloak and 
took her away, a little uncomfortable 
at the unconventionality of it all. 
While they stood at the curbing, wait- 
ing for the signaled machine to draw 
up, Nagy came out of the stage door 
and went swinging past them, his vio- 
lin-case held close under his arm. 

Kent looked after him. “He made a 
great hit. And,” smiling, “he’s of your 
way of thinking about the rest of the 
program. Amateur stuff is a test of 
friendship.” He took a tentative step 
in the direction Nagy had gone. “Shall 
I call him back? Perhaps you’d like 
to talk with him a minute? Compli- 
ment him?” 

“No,” Florence said, and Kent felt 
a vague relief. 

“You’re quite right. You'll get a 
better impression by knowing him only 
through his music. He seems a queer 
fellow.” 

Florence seemed not to hear. When 
Kent opened the door of the limousine, 
she asked: 

“Can’t you find an open car that we 
can get? Aunt Anne will need this in 
a little while anyway, and I want to 
feel the wind in my face and look at 
the stars.” 

Kent hesitated. “You'll be very 
conspicuous in your evening clothes,” 
he reminded. 

“Does that matter much?” she 
asked. “I can’t feel that it does. 
Please find an open car, and we'll drive 
to the beach. And let’s not talk.” 

* oo * * 


Florence was ready to talk when 
Kent called the next day. 

“T can’t get that man, nor his music, 
out of my thoughts,” she said. “Strange 
he hasn’t become famous! I want you 
to bring him to see me.” 

The lines about Kent’s mouth be- 
came set. “Quite impossible,” he said. 

It was the tone, more than the words 
that surprised Florence. Yet Kent was 
not given to sudden change of mood, 
and last night he had offered to intro- 
duce the man. “What has happened ?” 
she anxiously asked. 

Kent set down his tea-cup and 
moved about uneasily. He had not 
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meant to tell Florence yet, nor any one 
until he had given the man a little 
more time. It was an ugly thing to 
talk about, but with Florence’s vivid 
face waiting, he knew that she at 
least, must hear at once. 

“His wonderful music!” she urged. 

“Oh, he can play!” Kent blurted. 
“But I’m afraid that’s all that can be 
said to his credit. I was willing to do 
everything that I coul a 

He abruptly paused, and not until 
Florence had prodded him with a repe- 
tition of her question did he go on: 

“T expected him to come in with the 
Amati this morning, and I was ready 
with all sorts of enthusiastic plans. He 
didn’t come. Instead You know 
the police keep a close watch on the 
pawnshops in certain sections of the 
city. My collection of violins is 
rather notable, so when an Amati was 
found in one of them this morning I 
was notified. It proved to be mine.” 

Florence’s cheeks were white; her 
eyes frightened, yet unbelieving. “The 


violin that you lent Nagy to play on 
last night?” 

Kent nodded. 

“You think te 

“Dear girl, I know,” Kent wearily 


answered. “I didn’t take snap-judg- 
ment. I found out that Nagy, himself, 
pawned it. There isn’t a possibility 
that it was stolen from him. The only 
mitigating circumstances—if it can be 
called that—is that he probably was 
not responsible at the time. Didn’t 
quite know what he was doing.” 

“Oh!” she cried, on a sharp intake 
of breath. ‘What did you do?” 

“Nothing, except to take care that 
the papers didn’t get hold of it. The 
violin is safe enough, and I want to 
wait a little longer.” 

Florence turned her troubled gaze 
out of the window. “We can’t under- 
stand, can we?” she said at last. It 
was as if she were sure that a larger 
vision could justify. 

“TI find it impossible,” Kent answered 
dryly. “One doesn’t like to talk of 
gratitude due to one’s self, but still—— 
Besides, he must have gone straight 
from the theatre to a drunken revel.” 
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Florence nodded, her eyes remote. 
“He lifted us stars, and himself 
Ah!” she broke off sharply, “its like 
taken Pan to task!” 

“A measure he often deserved, I 
daresay,” Kent said, so literally that 
Florence laughed in genuine amuse- 
ment. Upright, downright and 
straightforward, Kent had no sym- 
pathy, no comprehension for those 
whose feet danced gaily along forbid- 
den ways to the aliure of the wood- 
god’s piping. 

The laugh cleared the air, and she 
was able to consider the matter from a 
more commonsense viewpoint. “It was 
ungrateful and horrid of him, but I’m 
glad you’re waiting. It is a big and 
generous thing to do, and I’m proud of 
you. And when he is himself again 
he will be heartily ashamed, and will 
lose no time in restoring the violin.” 

But Kent was skeptical, especially 
when Nagy was seen about the streets 
—a figure grown famous overnight— 
and he made no effort to see his bene- 
factor, nor to avoid him, which was 
the more perplexing. Several of 
Kent’s friends, knowing his interest in 
the vagabond, mentioned having en- 
gaged Nagy to play at receptions and 
the like: all of which was not condus- 
ive to Kent’s peace of mind. He 
talked it over with Florence. 

“T’m afraid I'll have to make the 
violin affair public, after all,” he said. 
“T know that fellow isn’t trustworthy, 
and having brought him here I feel 
responsible.” 

“Not yet,” Florence protested. 
“Give him a little more time. Besides, 
he can give us all so much more than 
he can take away.” 

And Kent allowed himself to be per- 
suaded against his judgment. But 
she, too, was troubled, and when she 
met Nagy at the Braddock’s reception, 
she talked little commonplaces to him 
with a throb in her voice that pro- 
claimed the words to be far different 
from those she wished to speak. But 
in that environment the question could 
not be forced. 

The next day when motoring in the 
park, she passed him swinging along 
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the boulevard. Acting on a sudden 
impulse, she left the machine and 
walked to meet him. Here in the com- 
mon world, among the friendly trees, 
she could push aside convention and 
restraint, and talk to him naturally— 
just one human being to another. She 
held out her hand with impulsive 
friendliness, and asked her question 
straightforwardly as might a child. 

“It’s two weeks now since you came, 
and you haven’t returned Mr. Kent’s 
violin. Aren’t you going to, ever?” 
Then, after a pause: “I am the only 
one he has told.” 

The dark face showed neither sur- 
prise nor resentment. 

“The violin was mine,” he 
simply. 

His pronounced foreign accent gave 
Florence a clue—the idioms of Eng- 
lish must have brought about a misun- 
derstanding. Her heart was lightened 
of a burden as she explained: “He did 
not mean to give it to you. It was only 
lent.” 

Nagy’s eyes, moody, impatient, met 
hers. “The violin was mine,” he re- 
peated. “You were there? You heard 
me play?” 

The poignant memory brought a 
flame to her cheeks. “Yes, I heard!” 

“Then you know that it was mine, 
entirely.” There was the arrogance of 
a master in his tone. “The violin 
could never have been Mr. Kent’s. He 
had it locked in a room with carved 
wood, and dishes and pictures.” 

Never had Kent’s priceless museum 
been dismissed so lightly. Nagy 
seemed to consider the subject closed; 
that he had made it clear to the mind 
of the dullest. Under the compulsion 
of his force, and the.memory cf the 
music he had wrung from the Amati, 
Florence realized how, to such a man, 
the violii would seem his own—his by 
the right of mastery. And yet, and 
yet——_ 

“It wasn’t yours to dishonor,” she 
flamed,. “They found it in a pawn- 
shop——”’ 

To her mental vision came pictures 
of such places as she had seen them, 
passing on her way to visit her friend 


said, 
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at the settlement house: dirty shops, 
the windows hung with revolvers and 
knives and musical instruments— 
strange fellowships are formed in the 
meeting places of the abandoned—and 
below them lay trays of dust covered 
jewelry, rings that had been the token 
and the pledge of love. And now, the 
Amati 

“It’s down there now. 
only kept it!” 

In his hands the violin had seemed 
a living thing, and this was the pained 
cry of a woman who can understand 
or forgive anything but a treachery 
to love. Nagy’s dark cheek flushed 
dully, and when Florence lifted her 
eyes, there was that in his face which 
roused her pity. 

“There must have been a necessity 
that I don’t know,” she said, gently. 

He shook his head. “It is the city 
madness that—that gets me,” he said 
in his careful English. ‘I was drink- 
ing after I had played, and when my 
money was gone, I went and got more 
on the violin. But you can’t under- 
stand.” He paused as if trying to find 
a word, to speak a language that would 
reach her. “I could not keep the vio- 
lin anyway. In the morning it must 
go back to Mr. Kent, I knew, and it is 
is as well off where it is as in his 
house.” 

That he was in serious earnest was 
revealed to Florence’s quick glance in- 
to his face, and by his further: “But 
you can’t understand!” His tone im- 
plied a tragedy to both. 

He was right. She could not under- 
stand the appetites and passions that 
lead to excess, the bubbling over of a 
vessel filled too full of seething life 
But she justified it. Byron and Burns 
and all their fascinating kind passed 
through her mind, and at the end stood 
Nagy. The smile that she lifted to 
him was an instant bond. He knew 
that he had found the words to reach 
her, or that she had found them for 
him. 

“And yet,” she said, “the violin 
must be returned to Mr. Kent.” 

Kent found the edge of his surprise 
dulled when he went to Florence that 


If you had 
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afternoon with news of the returned 
Amati. 

“Ah,” she exulted, “he told me that 
he would attend to it at once!” ‘ 


The conversation in the park marked 
the beginning of a strange friendship. 

Kent was not surprised when Flo- 
‘rence took up her long-abandoned vio- 
lin study—he had expected that when 
fhe took Nagy to the city—but it was 
with a disagreeable sense of shock 
that he found the musician a guest in 
her drawing-room. There was, too, a 
grim kind of humor in drinking tea in 
his fiancee’s home with a man whom 
‘they both knew might be in jail but 
for Kent’s lenity, but Kent was the 
‘only one of the three who appeared to 
be embarrassed by the situation, or 
even to remember it. For Florence and 
Nagy the incident had been closed, 
wiped out. Kent tried to forget it, and 
to account for the apparent friendship 
by Florence’s love of music. 

One day, when he was lunching at 
the club with a party of men, the talk 
‘turned on Nagy—the power of the man 
in spite of all that marred him. Some 
one chaffed Kent mildly about his 
rival. And though Kent laughed with 
the others, he decided that the affair 
had gone far enough, that Florence 
must be told the construction a so- 
phisticated world put on her interest. 
He heartily wished that Florence’s 
father were in town and could be made 
to forget business long enough to re- 
monstrate with his motherless daugh- 
ter. In his absence, Kent felt that the 
duty devolved on himself. 

The call began inauspiciously. Kent 
was taken to the music-room, where 
Florence and Nagy were together. The 
girl gave him both her hands in cor- 
dial welcome. 

“T’m so glad you’ve come while Mr. 
Nagy is here,” she said. “Now you 
can enjoy the music with me.” Her 
face revealed the life, the fire, the 
spread of wings that the music had 
brought. 

The two men shook hands, but be- 
yond a formal greeting there was no 
‘talk between them. On Florence’s re- 
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quest, Nagy again took up the violin. 
Kent sat bolt upright, and looked with 
sullen eyes at the picture before him: 
the strange, dark man, gazing out 
across the violin into the illimitable 
spaces from whence came his inspira- 
tion, then back to the girl’s face, vivid 
with white fire. His eyes wandered 
from the one to the other as if he 
sought endlessly, hopelessly to bring 
them together. And Forence 

Kent turned his eyes. He knew 
that Nagy was playing no more wond- 
erfully on the violin than on the girl’s 
soul. What chance, he thought, had a 
real man to make a woman know the 
truth about a picturesque devil. And 
through all his long moment of bitter- 
ness the violin sang on that incompar- 
able serenade in which love incarnate 
stands under the beloved’s window, 
and pours itself forth in divine mel- 
ody. 

“Through the leaves the night-wind 
straying——” One could almost 
hear the violin singing the words. But 
even to Kent’s ears, sharpened by his 
love, it was no city breeze broken, and 
diverted and vitiated; it was a gypsy- 
wind that swept the heat of desertness, 
and the freshness of forest on its way 
to woo the woman. And the chamber 
from which she leaned to listen must 
have been a painted caravan, unless, 
indeed, she lay on a patch of grass be- 
side the road. 

The music stopped. Nagy put the 
violin in its case. “I did not know it 
was so late. I should have been back 
at the studio long ago.” 

The girl gave him her hand. “Until 
to-morrow, then,” she said, and he re- 
peated, “Until to-morrow.” 

When Florence turned back to Kent 
there shone in her eyes the radiance 
that had been there for Nagy. 

Kent paced the floor, nervously, 
pausing before her to ask, “Will you 
talk with me alone, Florence? Not be 
at home to any one else this after- 
noon ?” ‘ 

She sank into a chair with a happy 
sigh. “I should like nothing better. 
You and I, alone, with Nagy’s wonder- 
ful music in our minds. It will be per- 
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fect. Do you know, some of the most 
poignant moments of my life have been 
spent listening to him. Think of the 
much joy we would have missed if 
you had not found him!” 

Kent winced. “You make me sorry 
that I did.” 

Her eyes sprang wide. “Sorry?” 

“Yes. I want to talk to you about 
him, dear.” He hesitated dreading an 
unfortunate beginning, but he saw 
nothing better than a headlong plunge. 
“TI wish you would stop him from com- 
ing here.” 

Florence’s eyes did not evade his. 
She was frankly perplexed. “You 
think I ought to go to the studio for my 
lessons P” 

“Oh, no, no! Not on any account. I 
mean that he forgets that he comes 
here to teach. His attitude is one of 
friendship.” 

Florence sank back in her chair, and 
turned an intent gaze on him. Her si- 
lence was reassuring. The conviction 
was borne in on Kent that the scene 
was altogether unnecessary. Flor- 
ence’s passion for music was her only 
reason for her interest in the musician. 
There was an apology on Kent’s tongue 
an apology that was not spoken, for 
she stopped it with: 

“Why not? He is my friend.” 

Then it must all be said, after all. 
Kent tried to take her hand, but she 
withdrew it. The action hurt him with 
deep significance. They were engaged 
and she had never before shown her- 
self unwilling to grant him the privi- 
leges of .a lover. 

_ “The thing isn’t possible,” he said, 

quietly. “You are interested in his 
music, and in him as a musician, but 
friendship——-! He isn’t of our 
world, at all.” 

“No. He isn’t of our world.” 

She appeared to be analyzing the 
situation, and Kent was encouraged to 
go on. “Coming here so much as he 
does, people don’t understand that you 
realize that, and they are beginning to 
talk.” 

Her level gaze met his troubled one. 
“What does that matter?” she asked. 

Eagerly, he caught at the question. 


“It matters a great deal, because he, 
too, probably misunderstands. And 

” He hesitated. ‘So picturesque 
a figure can’t escape being conspicu- 
ous. I have heard a good deal about 
him... things that... .” 

“Don’t!” she flamed. ‘You were the 
first to see his greatness, and now you 
turn against him, and look only on 
sordid little things, forgetting all the 
rest. It’s because he isn’t of our world 
that we can’t judge him.” 

“T admit his genius, but when that 
is said——”” Kent broke off with a 
gesture. 

Florence’s eyes met his in a long, 
questioning gaze. “Then you think— 
you can believe—that all his power, his 
scope, his tremendousness, is in his fin- 
gers? Can’t you realize that there 
must be something great within?” 

The tone hurt Kent, and gave him 
an unaccountably guilty feeling. It 
held a sadness as if he had failed 
her in an essential. He would have 
been glad to be able to tell her that 
he saw the man as she did. But he 
shook his head; there had always been 
truth between them. 

“IT can’t dear. I know too much 
about him.” / 

Kent closed his mouth on all else 
that he wished to say; powerless be- 
fore the hurt mutiny in her eyes. But 
an inspiration came. In spite of her 
shrinking, he took the girl in his arms 
and held her close. 

“You know that I love you ?” 

She nodded. 

“And that I would not hurt you will- 
ingly, nor deprive you of a minute’s 
joy?” ‘ 

Again he felt her assenting head 
against his arm. , 

“Then ‘think of it when I tell you. 
that the man is not worthy to touch 
your hand.” 

She looked up, and saw the work- 
ing of his face. Whatever she would 
have said was silenced before the sight 
of a slow man’s passion. 


He went without another word. 
* ok aS a 


For a long time she stood just as he 
had left her, thinking, thinking—her 
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heart pounding an accompaniment to 
her whirling brain. It was the first 
time she had given herself pause in 
her drifting on the high-tide of feel- 
ing. It did not occur to her, as_ it 
might to a smaller woman, to accuse 
Kent of mere jealousy. Of course he 
could not comprehend her feeling for 
Nagy. Even she could not under- 
stand her sweeping away of all con- 
ventional standards in her judgment of 
this one man; she had given over the 
effort once for all that day in the 
park. 

Lawless in his genius, law in his life 
must not be exacted. He was not of 
their world, hers and Kent’s, but for 
all that, his friendship was a rare 
treasure; a treasure that she could not 
relinquish. She would tell Kent so. 

Then, as if in response to her de- 
cision, Nagy’s name was brought to 
her, and she directed that he come to 
the music room. She rose to greet 
him, but he stood waiting in the door. 

“T had to come back——” 

“Yes.” Florence felt no surprise at 
his return; merely a sense of satisfac- 
tion, of completeness. She had left off 
thinking, and gone back to feeling. 

He came into the room, and stood by 
the chair into which she sank. 

“TI had to come—just once more.” 

The words brought a pang of loss. 
“‘You’ve been called away ?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“I am going—on,” he said vaguely. 
Then: “I must. You see, I love you.” 

Florence looked away, out into the 
purple haze of twilight. It was a mo- 
ment of revelation. He had said the 
word that explained everything. It was 
love. Love was not the safe, comfort- 
able affection that she had felt 

Instantly, with a fine woman’s loy- 
alty, she drew Kent’s ring from her 
finger. It rolled, unnoticed, from her 
lap to the floor. She lifted her eyes 
to Nagy’s, knowing that words were 
needless, and he opened his arms as 
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if to fold her close. Slowly, they 
dropped to his sides, and he turned’ 
away. 

“No, no, no,” he cried passionately. 
“T must go—on!” 

A servant passed through the hall, 
turning on the lights. A ray fell across 
Nagy’s face—a face changed since the 
afternoon. He had struggled with him- 
self, and his victory had been very 
costly. 

The girl lifted her face, her soul in 
her eyes. She was sure—so sure— 
that their great love would overcome 
all obstacles, work all miracles. 

But he, with the deep wisdom of his 
self-knowledge, knew better. “Ah, 
you would be wretched, my love, 
wretched! And I love you enough to 
go—on!”’ 

Before the light that shone in his 
eyes, Florence bowed her head. 

Nagy stood at the door for a last, 
long look about the room. It held the 
most precious thing that had ever come 
into his passionate, lawless life: the 
girl who had reached out her hand to 
him, and whom he knew, by the 
strange obligation that his love put up- 
on him, he must never see again. Must 
not, lest he sweep her from the safe 
waters of her life, into the wild cur- 
rents of his own. ; 

As he turned away, his glance was 
caught by a gleaming object on the 
rug. He stooped and picked up the 
ring that she had worn—he had 
guessed with what significance. With- 
out speaking, he put it on the corner 
of the piano, and went out. She must 
not see it now, nor think of it, but he 
knew that sometime she would wear it 
again. When absence, and perhaps 
years, had made him only a romantic 
memory, she would give to Kent the 
richness of her womanhood, and there- 
in would lie her happiness. 

Strange that the realization should 
bring so poignant a regret, since it was 
to that end that Nagy was going—on. 
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Crater of Mt. Lassen, June, 1914. 


Mount Lassen and Its Volcano 


By May C. Lassen 


NE of the most wonderful and 
OC interesting things that has hap- 

pened on the North American 

continent recently is the erup- 
tion of Mt. Lassen in California, a 
volcano which has been extinct for 
over a thousand years; at the same 
time, there have been more recent ac- 
tivities in the peaks surrounding it. 
According to the great geologist, Whit- 
ney, after whom Mt. Whitney was 
named, Mt. Lassen was responsible 
through it tremendous and violent 
outburst, ten thousand years ago, for 
the present formation of California; 
that great temblor and rending of the 
earth changed the course of the Sac- 
ramento River, separated the penin- 
sula from the mainland, ripped a gate- 
way through the hills, the Golden Gate 
entrance to San Francisco bay, and 
heaved up the Catalina Islands from 


the depth of the Pacific Ocean. The 
entire mineral belt, with its unusual 
river beds, its lava table mountains, 
its strangely broken and uplifted auri- 
ferous slates and gravels, its changed 
river courses, many crater lakes, in- 
cluding Great Salt Lake, and what is 
now Honey Lake in Lassen County, 
are all living witnesses to the great 
and stupendous eruption ten thousand 
years ago. This great earthquake lit- 
erally shook the coast lands from 
Klamath Falls, Ore., down to the San 
Fernando Mountains of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Mt. Lassen was then one of a group 
of four peaks; to-day it is the com- 
manding one of the four. Evidence 
shows that one of the peaks towered 
at least two thousand feet above Mt. 
Lassen, and that the entire top of the 
mountain had been blown off in some 
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Mt. Lassen in eruption. 


former volcanic outburst. Some day 
Mt. Lassen may do the same. There 
is a cave in Mt. Lassen which was in- 
habited at one time. No one dare en- 
ter it now on account of the volcano. 
Mt. Lassen is situated on the edge 
of Shasta County, with Lassen, Plu- 
mas and Tehama counties around it. 
The radius of Lassen Peak district is 
sixty-nine miles long by fifty and one- 
half miles wide; it contains over three 
thousand square miles of territory. Not 
only was Lassen Peak the monster 
mountain of the three hundred and 
sixty-five cones in this district, but 
Lassen Peak dominated the great 
Northwestern volcanic region, contain- 
ing more than two hundred thousand 
square miles, including Mt. Tacoma, 
Hood, Mt. Shasta and all the lesser 
buttes and peaks in that wide stretch 
of territory, extending from the thin 
fluid lava deposits along Columbia and 
Shasta Rivers, to the terrific disturbed 


bank of the Deshutes River, and east 
to the Yellowstone country. 

Since the first eruption, May 30th, 
1914, Mt. Lassen has had _ twenty- 
seven eruptions. Following is the cor- 
rect record of the first ten: 

First, May 30th, 5 a. m. 

Second, June Ist, 8 a. m. 

Third, June 8th, 5:30 p. m. 

Fourth, June 9th, 11 a. m. 

Fifth, June 12th, 10:45 a. m. 

Sixth, June 13th, 6 a. m. and 3:45 
D. m. 

Seventh, June 14th, 10 a. m. and 
6:45 p. m. (Man injured on June 14th.) 

Eighth, June 22d, 7:30 p. m. 

Ninth, June 30th, 11 a. m. 

Tenth, July 1st, 5:30 a. m. 

The crater has greatly enlarged 
since the first eruption. The ashes 
around the cavity were six inches in 
depth; the snow afterwards turned 
them into a slushy mud. Red Bluff, 
a town of about five thousand inhabi- 
tants, is the shortest and most direct 
route to the mountain, and will be put 


on the map of the Southern Pacific as 
one of the sights of the road of a 


Thousand Wonders. Undoubtedly, 
this volcano will prove of great inter- 
ests to all tourists, and especially those 


_ contemplating a visit to the Exposi- 


tion of 1915, and will do marvels to- 
wards opening up that beautiful part 
of California hitherto unknown and 
rarely traversed. There will be seen 
the marvels of nature undreamed of by 
strangers; for instance, the Devil’s 
Kitchen, where the water is constantly 
at a boiling point, and eggs can be 
cooked there at short notice; another, 
where the earth is so hot that a pot of 
beans placed therein are taken out in 
a little over an hour, thoroughly 
baked. Cinder Cone is also among 
the many wonders. This is several 
miles from Mt. Lassen, and was 
carded as the most recent volcano in 
the United States until Mt. Lassen at- 
tained its present distinction. Hot 
Springs, Sulphur Springs, beautiful 
lakes, timber lands, varieties of wild 
flowers, wild game, and numerous fish 
abound in that region. Morgan 
Springs, Mt. Lassen, was known for 








MOUNT LASSEN AND ITS VOLCANO 











A side view of Mt. Lassen in the 
distance. 


sixty years as Lassen Peak; most set- 


tlers there now call it Mt. Lassen. It 
acquired the name from a singular ex- 
perience of Peter Lassen, a hardy 
Dane, and a pioneer of the early forties 
who owned, in those days, a valuable 
stock ranch on Deer Creek. Being of 
a roving disposition, and loving the 
world’s frontier, he left the ranch in 
charge of others, and plunged into the 
wilderness. He was never happier 
than when alone with his two pack 
horses in an unexplored region. On 
one occasion he was caught in a violent 
snow storm on Lassen Peak. The 
snow came on so fast, and fell so deep, 
that he was unable to get his pack 
horses out. Always full of expedients, 
he built shelter for himself and the 
horses. The only feed he found for 
his horses was the long pea green moss 
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hanging from the trees. Lassen was 
snow-bound for weeks, and when he 
finally got out with his horses, and told 
his story, the settlers dubbed the old 
peak Mt. Lassen. 


Peter Lassen not only owned and 
planted the largest vineyard in the 
world at Vina, Cal., which is now part 
of the Stanford University endowment, 
but he had located also on a mine in 
the vicinity of Mt. Lassen. Once a 
year he made a trip to this mine, now 
lost to heredity. A reward of $20,- 
000 has been offered to any person or 
persons who can locate it. Lassen was 
killed on one of his many excursions 
into the wilds—killed by white ex- 
plorers, and not by the Indians, as his- 
tory has repeatedly recorded. Lassen’s 
friendly relations with the Indians was 
a bye-word among the settlers. An 
aged Pit River Indian told Lassen that 
Mt. Lassen was an active peak. That 
was in 1856, and fifty years previous 
would make the first eruption 106 
years old. The Indians called the 
mountain La Lapum Yermani Wai- 
dum, which means “The long mountain 
that was broken.” Lassen was a 
great friend of Freemont, and when 
Lieutenant Gilespie was sent out from 
Washington in 1846 with despatches to 
Freemont, he came to Peter Lassen’s 
ranch, where he expected to find Free- 
mont. 

Lassen was the last of American set- 
tlers to receive a land grant from the 
Mexican government; his grant was 
the most northern in California, and 
extended irom high reaches of the 
upper Sacramento River to Honey 
Lake Valley. 

After obtaining this grant, Lassen 
went back to Chico, and brought out a 
train of twelve wagons of immigrants 
over what is now known as Lassen’s 
Trail. He and his immigrant train 
were caught in the big meadows coun- 
try, and had to stay there all winter. 
They were brought down to Sacra- 
mente in the early spring by an Ore- 
gon train. Lassen brought the first 
Masonic Charter into California. It 
was his ambition to found a city, which 
he intended to name “Benton,” in 
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honor of Freemont, and he intended 
to institute a Masonic lodge there. This 
strong friendship between these two 
men saved the lives of both Freemont 
and Lieutenant Gilespie, and in ll 
likelihood also saved California to the 
Union. At a critical time in the his- 
tory of California, Lassen, in company 
with Lieut. Gilespie, started from his 
ranch in search of Freemont, who was 
en route to Oregon. Near Klamath 
‘Lake the Fremont party was over- 
taken. That night the Indians at- 
tacked them, but were repulsed. Las- 
sen, Fremont and Gilespie returned to 
Sacramento. That was in 1845. Early 
in 1846, Fremont went over to old So- 
noma, and hoisted the Bear Flag, thus 
formally announcing secession from 
Mexico, and making California a re- 
public. The discovery of gold in 1848 
brought a great influx of immigrants, 
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and in 1850 California 
Union. 

Peter Lassen settled in what is now 
called Lassen County in 1855. Prior 
to that, he had lived in the Sacramento 
Valley for ten years. He was killed 
February 26, 1859. At his request, the 
Masons not only buried him in his 
own field, but erected what is probably 
the first Masonic monument in the 
State, a simple granite shaft with the 
inscription : 


PETER LASSEN 
A Native of Denmark, Age 66 
Killed February 26, 1859. 


There he sleeps beneath a_ great 
sugar pine, six miles from Susanville. 

As Mt. Lassen is to become a Na- 
tional Park reserve, the locality best 
beloved by the old California pioneer 
will become his monument. 


joined the 





LAKE MERCED 


Pillowed between two mighty mountain breasts, 
Stirless you dream the tranquil night away, 
Dreaming of them and of the flaming stars, 
That keep unwinking watch; and all 

In the faery world of your still bosom have 
A second habitation. The quiet of the grave 
You share, but not its gloom and grim decay; 
The dewiness of youth and pure, serene 
Content of blameless age, unmarred, unstained 
Is yours. Meet that you sleep till long 

The dawn has blossomed, and the curious sun 
Climbing the eastern bulwark peeps within 


The enshrined nest. 


Not till the wind, 


Your ancient playfellow, stealing comes 

To kiss your placid face will you awake. 

Then until the stars come forth again. 
You'll laugh and dance, and hold high carnival 
Along your level sands or granite marge, 
Precipitous, mocking with rippling flash 

The slow, bright clouds, and vying hue for hue 
With the vast, maternal, bending, brooding blue. 


GEORGE FRANCIS RICHARDSON. 








Velma Comstock and the hounds. 


A Hunting Trip in the Sierra Nevadas 


By Velma Comstock (Thirteen Years of Age) 


R. MAYHEW, Mr. Wills, my 
M father and I were going on a 
deer hunting trip in the high 
Sierra Nevadas. Uncle George 
and Indian Ben, a very intelligent In- 
dian guide, had gone ahead two days 
before to prepare camp. Our outfit 
consisted of a good horse apiece, three 
pack horses to carry the cooking uten- 
sils, beds, etc., and an extra pack horse 
to carry our game, if we got any. Each 
person had a large canvas sack to put 
all their extra clothes in, a sleeping 
bag, a rifle, and in some cases a shot- 
gun also, and two dogs that were to 
follow different people in turn. This 
composed our outfit. 
We left Tallac, Lake Tahoe, our 
home, on a crisp, cool September morn- 


ing, in fact on my twelfth birthday. 
Dresses being a nuisance on these trips 
I always wear corduroy knickerbockers 
and large boy’s boots with hob-nails, a 
light coat minus sleeves, with deep 
pockets for game and small ones for 
shells, a hunting coat and a_ khaki 
shirt. 

As I sprang on my shaggy mountain 
pony and strapped my little forty-four 
gauge shotgun to my saddle, I felt as 
if it were as large as papa’s ponderous 
sixteen gauge shotgun or his great 
deer rifle. 

The road led for five miles to Cas- 
cade Lake. This far the road was 
good traveling. Great, towering pines 
and manzanita bushes lined the trail, 
and in the silence of the forest we 
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heard the gray tree-squirrel bite and 
drop the fruitful pine cone from its 
aerial home, and saw the scurrying 
chipmunk cross our path, his chops 
full of his winter harvest of nuts. 

When we reached Cascade Lake, we 
could see the trout jumping in the air 
high above its shining surface and 
splashing the drops in the sunshine 
that turned them silvery. Here we 
quit the road and took a small single- 
file trail that branched from it. This 
narrow trail led up a small ridge of 
hills that were covered over thickly 
with manzanita, buckthorn and many 
other dense bushes. Here we had a 
wonderful view of Emerald Bay that 
lay directly below us. Emerald Bay 
is so named on account of the wonder- 
fully colored, shallow waters that wash 
the sides of this pretty little bay. Still 
higher, on to another ridge, our trail 
led, the country each minute growing 
wilder and more wonderful; finally we 
came to Granite Lake, a mere pond in 
the high mountains, bordered by im- 
mense granite domes, but of a wonder- 
fully clear, blue color. Now the trav- 
eling was very interesting, for we were 
on a mountain ridge, and could see 
for miles around. Looking ahead be- 
tween two great peaks, I saw a vast 
expanse of land, a great, dim valley 
with lakes and rivers, trees and hills. 
“What valley is that?” I said to father, 
who was riding back of me. He 
tubbed his eyes and gazed for some 
time at the view. “Why!” he ex- 
claimed at length, “that’s a mirage.” 
It was, and a very beautiful one, too, 
composed of clouds and mist. 

At noon we stopped at a _ small 
stream that crossed our path, and ate 
a small lunch. Now the trail dipped 
down, and the country about was all 
rocks and stones and long stretches of 
solid granite rock which was very slip- 
pery,'and had to be traveled over 
slowly. Soon we passed several lakes 
in a group, and I had the pleasure for 
the first time in my life of seeing my 
namesake, Velma Lakes. 

About half-past three o’clock we ar- 
rived in a little meadow fed by the 
Rubicon River; it was here that Uncle 
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George and Indian Ben had made 
camp. Nobody was in camp, the oc- 
cupants probably being out hunting 
deer, but we made ourselves at home, 
each in our several different fashions. 
Every person unsaddled his own horse 
and put leathern bands, called hobbles, 
about the forefeet of the beasts to keep 
them from walking quickly and stray- 
ing away. Mr. Mayhew and Mr. Wills 
went deer hunting, while father and 
I went fishing up the creek. 

Climbing over the rocks, I espied 
a large trout lying under a big rock in 
the stream. Papa softly crawled on 
the rock and cast for him, while I still 
lay on the rock watching, but the big, 
lazy, well fed trout did not seem to 
notice the tempting fly. Papa told me 
to try and catch a grasshopper, so I 
softly began to slide off the rock, and 
in my wish not to frighten the fish, I 
did not heed where I slid, and fell into 
the water with a loud splash; still it 
did not scare the trout, and although 
drenched, I hastened to a little pine 
tree, cut a branch from it to hit the 
grasshopper with, for the firm, hard 
needles dealt stinging blows, and be- 
gan searching for a “hopper;” soon I 
discovered one by the loud chirping he 
made with his wings, and began a 
lively chase after the shy insect over 
rocks and brush, but I soon came close 
to him and hit him a sound knock with 
the twig, killing him instantly. Tri- 
umphantly I returned to papa with the 
unfortunate “jumper,” and papa put 
the hopper on the hook, but even this 
failed to attract the lazy trout, and at 
last we were forced to leave him and 
continue up stream. 

Father struck a deep pool, and every 
time he cast he caught a fish, catching 
in ten minutes about six or seven fine 
trout. When we had fished out the 
pool, we continued up stream, catch- 
ing many more fish. Returning to 
camp, we found that all the others 
had returned before us, and Ben, to 
our great joy, had killed a fine buck 
and brought home the liver for supper. 

Ben is a very intelligent Washoe 
Indian, far above the average type; 
he was raised in an English family and 
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The camping party on the trail in the High Sierras. 


had a very good education, but when 
grown he returned to his people and 
married an Indian woman and has 
several children. 

Much to our surprise, Ben had 
brought home with him the paunch or 
stomach of the buck. When ques- 
tioned, he said that it would insure 
good health and long life to his family. 
He also, when cutting the throat of 
the buck, was very careful not to cut 
the windpipe, as others do, but cut the 
juglar vein. He said that if he had 
cut the windpipe of the buck he would 
never again have a standing shot at a 
buck. This shows how strong are the 
Indian’s superstitions, to cling through 
a good éducation. 

What a supper we ate that night: 
trout and venison liver cooked to the 
queen’s taste by the experienced hands 
of Ben and father. After the hearty 
meal we sat around a great campfire 
and told stories of hunts and adven- 
tures, the rosy light glowing on us, 
business cares forgotten—all forgot- 
ten save the spirit of rest and peace 
and the harmony of the woods. We 
retired early to our sleeping bags, 


for ambitious hunters must rise early 
in the morning. 

The following day, Mr. Wills, papa 
and Ben went hunting, while Mr. May- 
hew, Uncle George and myself, put- 
ting a pack on Sweetheart—our best 
pack horse—went to bring back the 
buck. It was a long, steep climb, and 
I soon became very tired, and Uncle 
George put me on the back of the stal- 
wart old mare and gave me the halter 
rope to guide her by. The way led 
up a mountain, and we had to pick 
our own trail. Suddenly Sweetheart 
started to’ walk up a very steep em- 
bankment, and I endeavored to stop 
her, but, feeling no cutting bit in her 
mouth, the mare did as she pleased. 
She had gone three or four yards, and 
I was hoping she would noi slip, when 
she fell—me beneath her. In _ her 
frenzied efforts to rise, she crushed me 
badly. Uncle George and Mr. May- 
hew, who had been walking ahead 
when they saw the horse fall, ran to 
my rescue. Uncle George caught the 
bridle of the mare to hold her quiet, 
and Mr. Mayhew dragged me out 
from under the horse so quickly that 
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we both went over backwards into the 
manzanita bushes. Not too soon, 
either, for Uncle George, unable to 
hold the heavy animal longer, loosened 
the halter and the beast rolled down 
over the very spot where I had lain, 
and went crashing into the brush be- 
low, but was unharmed. The accident 
‘was not serious, but I was sore and 
bruised for some time after. We found 
the buck where Ben had told us we 
would, loaded it on Sweetheart, and 
came down the mountain again with- 
out any more misadventures. We 
waited until the others returned, but 
they had had no luck, and after eat- 
ing supper, went to bed and slept the 
sound sleep of the weary. 

The next morning we had arisen 
earlier than usual, as we were going 
to move camp to Silver Creek, and as 
papa was making hot cakes for break- 
fast, and the rest were packing things 
together for a quick move, an inter- 
esting incident ._ occurred. The two 
dogs, Cap and Jet, were discovered 
looking into a bush on the edge of the 
camp, and barking and whining 
eagerly. Everybody grabbed a shot- 
gun, including myself, and began 
treading into the bush and throwing 
missiles into it to scare whatever ani- 
mal might be in it. Just at this mo- 
ment a red, fuzzy streak shot through 
camp, followed by the dogs, who up- 
set everything in their path. The dogs 
treed the animal, which proved to be 
a marten, a kind of fishing weasel, 
only larger. Then there was a gen- 
eral search for the animal, which had 
disappeared, and even the dogs were 
unable to find him, although they 
sniffed into every tree and bush. The 
men soon returned to camp, and their 
different occupations, and I, having 
nothing to do, sat down on a rock and 
commenced lacing my boots, which I 
had forgotten in my excitement. Very 
soon, however, a reddish brown, furry 
head appeared in the branches of a 
small pine tree, and raising my small 
gun to my shoulder, I took careful 
aim and fired, bringing the marten 
tumbling out of the tree, shot through 
the neck. That night Ben skinned it 
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for me, and I have the skin yet as a 
memento of a very interesting camp- 
ing trip. 

About half-past seven we left 
camp with all our goods packed on 
our horses. We traveled in this way 
about twenty-five miles a day on the 
average. The trail led up a slanting 
ridge that was very sandy and very 
high, along the summit the rocks were 
laid bare and formed a low, rocky 
ridge along the top. One place jutted 
up in a high peak, and on this was 
perched a great eagle and another 
eagle was trying to drive him off. It 
was funny to watch these two great 
birds quarreling over this perch. The 
wind was terribly strong and blew 
constantly northward. We then trav- 
eled down off the ridge and came into 
a great forest. Soon the forest opened 
into a little meadow, and here was a 
small cattle ranch. We stopped and 
bought some fresh milk and cream, 
as we had previously been using 
canned goods. Soon after we arrived 
under Slick Rock on Silver Creek, and 
the men all went hunting in the vitin- 
ity except Mr. Mayhew and I. Pretty 
soon five or six shots rang out in the 
hills, and about ten minutes after more 
shooting was heard. At intervals this 
continued, until it sounded like a bat- 
tle-field. Mr. Mayhew got excited 
and went out, leaving me, as I was 
tired, in camp. About half-past four 
the mighty hunters all returned, and 
we found out that every one of them 
had seen and shot at a buck and 
missed as many times. As for me, af- 
ter I had rested up a bit, I had gone 
out and shot a chipmunk, and so at 
least had something to show. Mr. 
Wills had fallen down that afternoon 
as he was running down a steep spot 
to try to get a shot at a buck, and 
had hurt his ankle very badly. 

All the men again went hunting the 
next day except Mr. Wills, whose an- 
kle was swollen to twice its normal 
size. He sat on the ground wrapped 
in a blanket, and read a book while I 
went squirrel hunting. Walking along 
the bank of a river, I espied a squirrel 
who was on the opposite side, in a 
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Trophies of the chase. 


tree. I shot across the stream and 
killed him; saw him fall from the tree 
to the bushes, and heard the thump he 
made in landing, then I was in a fix to 
get across to him. I walked up stream 
some little distance, and soon found 
a tree had fallen across and formed a 
good bridge. This I crossed, and ran 
to the spot, but was unable to find my 
quarry, although I found blood and 
fur. He must have come to and crawled 
in a hole or up a tree. I was forced 
to give up the search, and went farther 
on, and saw and shot another squirrel, 
which was in the forked branches of a 
tree. I killed him also, but he did not 
fall, and I was unable to get him. Dis- 
gusted with squirrel hunting, I re- 
turned to camp and spent the rest of 
the day reading a book, although 
about every twenty minutes I jumped 
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up to try to shoot a great woodchuck 

whose den was several hundred yards © 
away in the midst of high manzanita 

bushes, and who kept up a constant 

chucking noise. However, before I 

could come within shooting distance 

he would jump down his hole and re- 

fuse to come out until I had returned 

to camp. 

The hunters soon returned, and 
father had killed a fine buck. A funny 
little incident occurred which I will 
mention: The sugar and salt had been 
placed in sacks, which were exactly 
alike, and father, being hot and tired, 
and wishing to celebrate his good luck, 
prepared for himself a “hot toddy,” 
and unknowingly seasoned it with salt. 
After the first swallow he uttered some 
words that Webster never put in his 
dictionary. In the same way, at din- 
ner that night Uncle George, sitting 
down to a plate of hot venison, sea- 
soned it with sugar and spoilt his 
supper. 

The next day we again moved camp, 
as we had been at Slick Rock two 
days, to a spot where there was an old, 
tumbled down ranger’s cabin, that is, 
a house where the forest rangers might 
stop over night in their rounds. We 
did not use the house, of course, but 
camped a little distance away. I went 
out hunting and shot some mountain 
linnets, birds about three times the 
size of common linnets, and father 
cooked them for me at supper. The 
men had gone hunting, but did not 
meet with anything, and returned 
early. 

Father took a leg of venison and 
put it down in the hot coals to cook. 
“Oh, Harry,” said Uncle George, “you 
will burn it.” “Of course you will,” we 
all said in a chorus. “Just wait and 
see,” said papa, smiling. We doubt- 
fully watched the meat, which was 
soon all covered with black. “Now, we 
knew you’d spoil it,” said Uncle 
George, but papa did not heed our dis- 
couraging remarks, and finally put the 
leg on a plate and told us to sit up to 
our places and eat. After papa had 
sliced off the burnt part, he showed us 
the juicy meat that was under the 
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scorched outside, and we ate, and 
_ every one said that they had never 
tasted anything better, in spite of its 
queer appearance at first. 

The next day was windy, but the 
men again went hunting about six in 
the morning. Nothing worthy of men- 
tion happened during the day, except 
that the wind increased steadily until 
the time the men returned, about half- 
past five, when it was so bad that we 
were forced to move ini» a shed back 
of the ranger’s cabin to keep our things 
from being blown about. We tried to 
eat supper by the light of the camp 
fire (the sun set here in the mountains 
about half-past five), but the smoke 
was blown in our faces no matter 
where we sat, as the wind was blowing 
in all directions at once. Having no 
peace at the camp fire we retired early 
to our sleeping bags and talked for 
some time, the men smoking their 
pipes. During a lull in the conversa- 


tion, Uncle George went to sleep with 
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a pipe in his mouth, and when his 
jaws relaxed, his pipe dropped from 
his mouth and burned a big hole in his 
bed. This ended the day, and in the 
morning we went home, the journey 
taking about three-quarters of the day 
from where we were. 

Rising early in the morning, we ate 
a hasty breakfast, packed up camp, 
saddled our horses, and put the two 
bucks on Sweetheart, being careful to 
allow their heads and feet to show, so 
that people could see that our trip had 
not been in vain. 

We arrived at Tallac about half- 
past five. Most of our journey had 
been along the State Road from 
Placerville, which is an extremely 
beautiful and well kept road, which 
took us right home and was very easy 
and fast traveling. This trip was one 
of the most interesting ones I have 
ever taken, as any one who cares to 
go to Tallac, Lake Tahoe, and take 
it, will see. 





NOCTUNE 


Come to me at eventide, 
When the day’s tumult dies; 
Come with healing in thy hands, 
And love within thine eyes. 


Lay thy hair across my face, 
My head upon thy breast; 
The busy whirl of life allures, 

But surely peace is best. 


M. R. Hunter. 














In a cotton field, Imperial Valley, California. 


Californias Cotton Crop 


By Neeta Marquis 


HE DAY of alfalfa’s pre-emi- 
nence in California is on the 


wane, say the prophets. A 
greater than alfalfa is here. 
Cotton has come to stay in this coun- 
try of wheat and oranges, to become 
the dominating crop, as it always be- 
comes wherever grown to advantage. 
So, also, has ramie, the fibre of the 
East, which answers practically every 
need which cotton has heretofore sup- 
plied. But while ramie is still in the 
experimental stage of its occidental 
career, cotton is no longer so. Cotton is 
an assured result, to be reckoned with 
agriculturally and commercially. 
While it is only five years since cot- 
ton planting began on a very reduced 


scale in Imperial Valley, expanding 
into a crop which sold for $2,500,000 
in the year lately ended, cotton grow- 
ing as a successful experiment is much 
older than that in other portions of 
the State. It was raised with profit in 
Los Angeles, Kern, Merced, Fresno, 
Sacramento, Lake, Sutter, Yolo, Santa 
Barbara and Colusa Counties previous 
to 1872, and the only reason for aban- 
doning its culture seems to have been 
the great difficulty met with in getting 
the crops picked. 

Cheap labor has always been a con- 
dition of primary importance in cotton 
production, and for that reason the 
bulk of the world’s cotton has come 
from the Black Belt of the United 
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States, India, Egypt, Southern Russia 
and the South Sea Islands, where hu- 
man life is rated at a dying rather than 
a living wage. 

Its culture has been a matter of eco- 
nomic rather than climatic regulation. 

But since the new mechanical har- 
vester, or picker, has entered the field, 
to do the work more swiftly and less 
painfully to the laborer, and more 
profitably to the grower, than human 
fingers could, cotton becomes a logical 
moneymaker in any place where other 
ordinary crops are grown to profit— 
practically anywhere in the length and 
breadth of California. 

An additional feature which gives 
point to the vast prospects of Califor- 
nia as a fibre producing territory is the 
fact of a new machine for the ginning 
of cotton, ramie and other fibres, which 
is being rather extensively introduced 
on the market. This gin not only re- 


duces waste in the ginning of cotton 
by thirty per cent over the old Whit- 
ney gins, 100,000 of which are in use 


in the United States, but in the labor 
and expense of operation. It modern- 
izes the antiquated and destructive 
treatment which has obtained for cot- 
ton for one hundred years in the face 
of improved machinery for all less 
valuable crops. 

So great an asset is the new ma- 
chine in the estimation of experienced 
cotton producers, scientists and expert 
spinners that the question for the esti- 
mate of wealth will soon be, not “Have 
you struck oil?” but “Have you a cot- 
ton gin?” 

Under a microscope, cotton reveals 
from three hundred to five hundred 
twists to the inch, and this twist is 
what renders it the most valuable fibre 
known. The old process of ginning, 
with saws, not only destroys this ori- 
ginal twist, but so mangles the seeds 
that a large percentage of them is un- 
fitted for planting. A chipped seed, 
exuding its vitality with its oil, pro- 
duces a plant which will grow at all 
only under favoring climatic condi- 
tions, at that producing an inferior 
plant. A perfect cotton seed pro- 
duces a vigorious plant, which will 
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thrive wherever any other kind of 
plant will grow. 

If the saving on all the cotton seed 
alone in the United States were only 
one cent a pound, the total profit for 
one year-would be $240,000,000. 

So when you add to the mechanical 
cotton picker a cotton gin with an abil- 
ity to turn out even better cotton than 
it takes in, with the reduction to a 
minimum of the usual twenty-five per 
cent loss on Egyptian long staple cot- 
ton, thirty-three per cent on South 
Sea Island cotton, and forty-five per 
cent on common cotton, and its further 
safe guarding of the valuable cotton 
seed, the future of cotton promises 
easily to eclipse all previous brilliant 
records. 

The Universal Fiber Gin, as the new 
machine is called, treats with equal 
ease and satisfaction cotton, flax, wool, 
asbestos, ramie, and all other known 
fibers. It frees wool entirely from the 
burrs, which, in other methods of gin- 
ning, sometimes occasion as much as 
a forty per cent loss. 

As cotton is still largely ginned by 
hand in India at the present time, so is. 
ramie treated in China, to produce the 
flat strips which are so valued com- 
mercially. But for all the cheap native: 
labor in China, this slow treatment of 
the fiber brings the price up to ten. 
cents a pound as we buy it to-day. 

Ramie yields fifty tons to the acre 
in its green state, being very prolific, 
and five thousand pounds of material 
ready for manufacture. When it is 
bleached, looks like mercerized cot- 
ton. Its great durability makes it one 
of the most widely useful of prod- 
ucts. 

A sample of ramie ginned by way of 
experiment a few weeks ago on the 
Universal Fiber Gin showed long, fine- 
ly-threaded fibers, which spoke well 
for the simple and inexpensive pro- 
cess they had undergone. A new ma- 
chine for the exclusive ginning of 
ramie is being experimented with now 
in Bakersfield, but its process is re- 
ported as complicated and costly, a 
single operator being able to turn out 
only four and a half pounds an hour. 





CALIFORNIA’S COTTON CROP. 


The Universal Gin operates on the 
principal of the comb. The fiber is 
taken up on horse-hair rolls, so con- 
structed that the ends of the hair, com- 
pacted together, form a prickly hold- 
ing surface, and steel combs, working 
smoothly against the rolls, remove 
foreign substance from the material, 
in addition to stripping the fiber into 
regular, natural and unbroken threads. 

It is the invention of a middle-aged 
Englishman, who has spent thirty 
years in bringing it to its pres-nt state 
of mechanical perfection. He boldly 
asserts that, as an influence upon the 
wealth of the world, his machine is 
the greatest thing before the public. 

This claim gains in significance 
when one learns that the raw cotton 
crop of the United States alone, which 
is sixty per cent of the cotton of the 
world, amounted to $963,000,000 less 
than two years ago, with values since 
on the increase. This is the biggest 
money crop in the world. To save 
even a small percentage of waste in 


such a crop would be to contribute 
enormously to the world’s wealth. 
The Universal Gin is being handled 
by a-syndicate, having headquarters in 
Los Angeles, where public demon- 
strations of its possibilities are being 


made. Gins have been set up in con- 
siderable numbers both in Arizona 
and California. Ng Poon Chew, a 
Chinese newspaperman of San Fran- 
cisco, is expecting to introduce the 
new patent into the cotton culture of 
China. 

Samples of cotton from this sea- 
son’s crops in Imperial Valley, Fresno 
county, and Victor Valley in San Ber- 
nardino county, have lately been gin- 
ned on this machine. All are of su- 
perior native texture, and they came 
from the gin white as snow, soft and 
beautiful to the touch. 

In regions north of the San Joaquin 
Valley, the southern portion of which 
is now producing considerable cotton, 
the fiber can be handled profitabie, 
although it is not at its best in regions 
where the spring and fall temperature 
are too low. 

Cotton produced under rainfall al- 
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ways has disadvantages which are 
avoided when it is produced by irri-' 
gation in the rainless regions. That is 
what makes the southern inland por- 
tions of the State the ideal cotton 
country of the world. 

Egyptian long staple cotton, which 
is the choicest variety marketed, can 
adapt itself to a much drier atmos- 
phere than the Valley of the Nile, 
without injury to the fiber. Last year, 
five hundred and twenty-five acres in 
Palo Verde Valley, in Riverside county 
yielded six hundred and fifty bales of 
staple—a record -which, it is claimed, 
has never been equalled in any other 
cotton producing section of the land. 

Other remarkable tales are coming 
fromm this Palo Verde Valley, which is 
planted to alfalfa and cotton in about 
equal proportions. This year the cot- 
ton growers raised over 1,500 bales, 
worth $125,000, half of which was net 
profit. The cotton picked in January 
grades fully as high as that picked in 
September, and it is claimed that many 
a rancher has made a successful crop 
who never saw a cotton boll before 
coming to the valley. One man who 
went there an invalid three years ago, 
with just $300 of his money left, 
bought a relinquished claim with that 
sum, and this spring refused $40,000 
for his land. 

Extensive levee construction along 
the Colorado River, which supplies the 
irrigation, and new main canal work, 
are now being finished under the direc- 
tion of C. K. Clarke, the famous engi- 
neer who moves as the central figure 
in Harold Wright’s novel of Imperial 
Valley, “The Winning of Barbara 
Worth.” In consequence of this work 
it is expected that the cotton crop for 
the summer of 1914 will be three times 
that of last season. The ranchers are 
putting forth a plea for some one to 
establish another ginnery and a cotton 
seed oil mill there. 

These glowing reports are practi- 
cally duplicated from the other cotton 
fields of this section of the State. 

Altogether, it seems that nature and 
science are about to combine to bring 
King Cotton to the throne here. 
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Architectural 
Features 

of the 
Panama- 
Pacific 
International 
Exposition 


Colonnade, Court of the Universe. 


offered attractive architecture, 

but the Panama-Pacific Inter- 

national Exposition is present- 
ing architectural beauties enhanced 
by two powerful allies that have not 
been called to the aid of other world 
expositions. Color in expositions is 
something new. Landscape gardening 
on the scale that is being worked out 
in the San Francisco wonderland was 
never hinted at in former expositions. 

Surely, then, it is safe to say, with- 
out fear of being an encroacher on the 
realm of hyperbole, that the 1915 ex- 
position is to be the most beautiful of 
expositions. 

The department of architecture is in 
charge of George W. Kelham, who acts 
through the Architectural Council and 
the Architectural Commission. The 
commission consists of three men, and 
the council comprises nine architects 
chosen by the members of the commis- 
sion. Eight members of the Architec- 
tural Council are associate architects 
and responsible for a separate feature 
of the entire design. 

The architecture of the Exposition 
is not of one rigid and inflexible type, 
but there is a satisfactory relation be- 
tween adjacent and attached  struc- 


F XPOSITIONS of the past have 
P| 


tures. The main group of exhibit pal- 
aces consists of eight palaces, thus 
forming the “Walled City,” as_ it 


already has become known. These 
eight are: Palace of Food Products, 
Palace of Education, Palace of Agri- 
culture, Palace of Liberal Arts, Pal- 
ace of Transportation, Palace of Manu- 
factures, Palace of Varied Industries, 
and Palace of Mines and Metallurgy. 
On the east of this group is the Pal- 
ace of Machinery, and flanking the 
group on the west is the Palace of Fine 
Arts. On the south, at either extrem- 
ity of the South Gardens, are the Pal- 
ace of Horticulture and Festival Hall. 
Other expositions have had their 
various palaces, but none has had a 
system of courts that is to be a revela- 
tion to the 1915 visitor to the miracle 
city along San Francisco Bay. These 
courts serve two great purposes. They 
are the links that bind the exhibit pal- 
aces, and banish the ideas of great dis- 
tance; and they are individual beauty 
spots which lavish display of art and 
an offer of comfort to the visitor. 
There are five main courts and sev- 
eral of minor importance. The Court 
of the universe is the central court, and 
at the head of this wonderful area, 
900x500 feet, is the Tower of Jewels, 
rising 435 feet and displaying the iri- 
descence of 125,000 flashing nova- 
gems. This principal court is flanked 
by two other major courts known as 
the Court of Abundance and the Court 
of the Four Seasons. On the south of 








Court of Palms, looking south toward the Horticultural Palace. 

















Section of the Main Entrance, Palace of Machinery. 


these open the Court of Palms and the 
Court of Flowers. Two connecting 
courts of rare seductiveness are the 
Venetian courts leading east and west 
from the Court of the Universe. 

In these courts are horticultural 
splendors, mural paintings and com- 
manding sculpture to emphasize the 
titles, and in each the architecture is in- 
dividual. In the Court of the Uni- 
verse is a bandstand, placed between 
fountains and surrounded by a sunken 


area seating 10,000 persons. The 
Arch of the Rising Sun and the Arch 
of the Setting Sun, each 150 feet high, 
are crowned by heroic sculptural 
groups. On the eastern arch are “The 
Nations of the East,” and on the west- 
ern arch are “The Nations of the 
West.” 

All the buildings are of the ochre 
tinted imitation Travertine marble. 
The north and south facades are a lib- 
eral treatment of the ‘“Plateresque,” 
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Half Dome of Philosophy, main entrance to Palace of Education. 


and the east and west walls are after 
the Italian renaissance. The parapet 
of the main wall is crowned with Span- 
ish tile. The principal ornament and 
enrichment in addition to the niches 
containing attractive sculpture is to be 
found in the beauty of the portals. 
Photographs cannot give the effect 
of these portals on the eye, for they 


do not carry the rich colors that are a 
part of the originals. One of the most 
distinctive portals, and one that causes 
admiration from every visitor is the 
south portal of the Palace of Varied 
Industries, shown on this page. 

This portal represents a cost of $15,- 
000, and is a reproduction of the por- 
tal of the Salamanca Cathedral in 














Avenue of Progress, Machinery Hall on left and Palace of Varied Industries 


on the 


Spain in many of its features. There 
is added sculpture, and the use of rich 
exposition colors is not to be found in 
the original in Spain. Pompeiian red, 
cerulean blue, orange, copper green, 
and the ochre tint of the marble are 
woven in a wonderful creation. 

The main exhibit palaces cover 
forty-three acres, and the average 
height of the outside ridge is 96 feet, 
and the height to the tops of the 
domes is 160 feet.. The Palace of 
Machinery is much higher, and is 967 


right. 


feet long and 369 feet wide. The 
dome of the Palace of Horticulture is 
185 feet high, and 150 feet in diame- 
ter. This dome also is the largest 
hemispherical glass dome in existence. 

The interior of the eight palaces 
that have been painted by the use of 
the new atomizers represents a sur- 
face of 1,350,000 square feet. 

The Palace of Fine Arts is the only 
steel and concrete fire-proof structure 
on the Exposition grounds. It is semi- 
circular in shape, and is 1,100 feet 
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THE BABES OF LONG AGO. 


long. The beauty of its colonnades 
and giant rotunda is augmented by 
the lagoon that extends in front of the 
structure. 

The Palace of Horticulture is said 
to be the most striking structure that 
ever graced an exposition. It is Sara- 
cenic in style, with domes and spires, 
and copies many features of the 
mosque of Sultan Amhed I. The or- 
namentation is of the French renais- 
sance feeling. 

A great balustrade enclosing a la- 
goon commands the approach to the 
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palace, and at intervals in tne balus- 
trade are huge jardinieres filled with 
flowering plants. An equestrian statue 
of Pizarro is at the east end of the 
balustrade. 

The architecture of the Panama-Pa- 
cific International Exposition in every 
way is worthy the great event it is to 
help commemorate, and it is designed 
on a high standard so that its influence 
may be felt as pointing to the better 
things in architecture and art, just as 
it points to the higher trend of all 
civilization. 


Machinery Palace from the East. 





THE BABES OF LONG AGO 


Oh, Mother-hearts, all torn and cold, 
Oh, Mother-love sublime— 

Those bereft by the Robbers bold, 
The Robbers, Death and Time— 


Come, join this night, in dreams so sweet 
Of our Babes of Long Ago! 

(Though some have grown with the years so fleet), 
And some lie under the snow— 


Dream that the years turn back, to-night, 
That we cuddle our babes once more! 

The babes who are grown, and out in the fight, 
And the Babes on that Far-Off Shore. 


Marion ETHEL HAMILTON. 








Mikado's Campaign Against Kiau-chow 


Its Significance and-Its Probable Effects 


By K. K. Kawakami 


Author of “American-Japanese Relations,’ “Asia at the Door,” etc. 


dove of peace builds her nest only 

in the haunts of righteousness. Had 

the Kaiser refrained from brandish- 
ing the “mailed fist” in the Mikado’s 
face when the Mikado, exhausted in 
the war that had just ended, was in 
no position to ‘reoccupy ‘the arena, 
he would have ‘been spared the plight 
which he is now facing in the Far 
East. 

It goes without saying that no two 
nations can remain permanently 
friendly when neither hesitates to as- 
sume bully attitude towards the other. 
Yet this truism has more frequently 
been forgotten than remembered in in- 
ternational dealings. Not only did the 
German governinent officiously inter- 
fere with the Chino-Japanese peace 
terms, but it has ever since constantly 
been rasping the nerve of the Japa- 
nese. While the individual Japanese 
entertain the warmest feeling towards 
the individual Germans, Tokio’s ex- 
periences with Wilhelmstrasse cer- 
tainly were not calculated to nurture 
friendship between the two nations. 
Japan’s present campaign against 
Kiau-chow is another proof that “peace 
is the work of righteousness.” To 
bring this home to the reader, let me 
review diplomatic relations between 
Tokio and Berlin during the past 
twenty years. 


|: HAS BEEN well said that the 


The Kaiser’s Mailed Fist. 


The twenty-third day of April, 1895, 
is one of those days which will not 
easily be forgotten by the sons of 


Nippon. 





On the day preceding, the terms of 
peace were agreed between Japan and 
China. The newsboys tore through 
the streets waving extras with the 
bold headlines, “China cedes the Liao- 
tung Peninsula!” The Rising Sun was 
flying over every house, and the cries 
of Banzai were heard before the Pal- 
ace of the Mikado. All Japan was 
celebrating the glorious termination 
of the war against China. 

The next day the whole country was 
stricken with grief and prostrate with 
shame. Why this sudden change? 

On the morning of April 13th, the 
German, French and Russian ministers 
at Tokyo deigned to present them- 
selves, one after another, at the For- 
eign Department, each bringing with 
him a note admonishing Japan for af- 
fronting the Powers by taking the 
Liao-Tung Peninsula. 

The German “advice” was of the 
most peremptory nature, and the over- 
bearing manner in which it was handed 
to the Foreign Department by the 
German, Minister has long been a 
topic of frequent conversation among 
the Japanese. The Kaiser’s envoy 
brought two copies of the advice, one 
in German, the other in the Japanese 
language transcribed .in Roman let- 
ters. 

The note was very brief, and bluntly 
stated that the Japanese occupation of 
the Liao-tung. Peninsula was a menace 
to the Chinese capital and would 
jeopardize the peace of the Far East. 
“Therefore,” it concluded, “the Ger- 
man government advises the Japanese 
government to abandon the idea of 
occupying the territory.” 




















The original note even contained 
such a threatening phrase as this: 
“Japan is weak, Germany is strong; 
the outcome of an armed conflict sc- 
tween the two countries is obvious.” 

Yes, Japan was weak at the time; 


wherefore she had perforce to swallow ~ 


the medicine so kindly administered 
by Germany—to make her strong. 

Like a docile youth, Japan accepted 
the advice of the three powers, and on 
May 10, 1895, the Mikado issued the 
following rescript: ° 

“Devoted as we unalterably are to 
the principles of peace, we were con- 
strained to take up arms against China 
for no other reason than our desire to 
secure for the Orient an enduring 
peace. 

“Now the friendly recommendation 
of the three powers was equally 
prompted by the same desire. Con- 
sulting, therefore, the best interests of 
peace, and animated by a desire to not 
bring. upon our people added hardship 
or to impede the progress of national 
destiny by creating a new competition, 
and thereby making the situation diffi- 
cult and, retarding the restoration of 
peace, we do not hesitate to accept 
such recommendation. 

“By concluding the treaty of peace, 
China has already shown her sincerity 
of regret for the violation of her en- 
gagements, and thereby the justice 
of our cause has been proclaimed to 
the world. 

“Under the circumstances, we can 
find nothing to impair the honor and 
dignity of our Empire if we now yield 
to the dictates of magnanimity, and, 
taking into consideration the general 
situation, accept the advice of the 
friendly powers.” 

Thus the Japanese withdrew, with 
what grace and dignity they could, 
from the Peninsula, the capture of 
which cost Japan tens of thousands of 
lives and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. On the day the Imperial rescript 
was issued, many tragical scenes were 
enacted at Port Arthur, where the 
Japanese troops were still encamped. 
One officer killed himself in protest 
against the abandonment of Port Ar- 
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thur; many cut their fingers, and with 
their own blood wrote petitions urging 
the government not to be bullied by 
the powers. 

Germany’s interference with the 
peace terms between China and Japan 
was the first in the string of events 
calculated to estrange the two coun- 
tries. The Kaiser’s part played in the 
Chino-Japanese negotiations belong to 
one of those pages in history which 
may never be fully written, but it is 
generally believed that the Kaiser ad- 
vised China to sign the peace treaty 
proposed by Japan, intimating that he 
would induce Russia and France to 
join him in frustrating the treaty and 
in preventing the Japanese occupation 
of the Liao-tung Peninsula. Judging 
from his utterances at the time, the 
Kaiser was obsessed with the “Yel- 
low Peril” idea, and was haunted by 
a vision of millions of. Mongolians ral- 
lying under the Sun Flag of the Mikado 
and steadily tramping across the con- 
tinent towards the eastern frontier of 
Germany. Moreover, the Kaiser 
wished, obviously, to ingratiate him- 
self with the Czar by snatching the 
Liao-tung Peninsula from the Japanese 
and placing it in the hands of the Mus- 
covite ruler. 

Looking back at the historic situa- 
tion, it seems strange that Japan was 
not permitted to insert in the revised 
peace treaty an article preventing the 
Liao-tung Peninsula from passing into 
the hands of a hostile power, for that 
territory in the hands of Russia or 
Germany could not but prove a men- 
ace to the very independence of Japan. 
No doubt Japan wanted to neutralize 
that danger zone or secure a right of 
pre-emption over it, but she was given 
to understand that the intervening 
powers would not allow Japan to press 
for any such guaranty. 


German Occupation of Kiau-chow. 


So the Japanese withdrew without 
guaranty of any sort. What was the 
result? Only two years later Russia 
occupied the self-same peninsula, from 
which the Czar and the Kaiser drove 
the Japanese in the name of the peace 
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of the Far East and the maintenance 
of the territorial integrity of China. 

Again the Kaiser played an import- 
ant part in this Russian game. For 
it was plain that the Kaiser agreed to 
connive at the Russian seizure of the 
Liao-tung peninsula on condition that 
the Czar would not object to the Ger- 
man occupation of Kiau-chow. 

And the German occupation of Kiau- 
chow, coming as it did in the wake of 
Japan’s evacuation of the Liao-tung 
Peninsula, was especially distasteful 
to the Japanese. The Japanese could 


not see why the Kaiser should have » 


preached to him so diligently about the 
territorial integrity of China and the 
peace of the Far East, when the Kai- 
ser himself was waiting for the first op- 
portunity to plant his flag in Chinese 
territory. 

That first opportunity was afforded 
the Kaiser in the murder by Chinese 
of three German missionaries in Shan- 
tung province. The missionaries be- 


longed to the mission of Bishop Anzer, 


who was noted for his militancy. The 
Berlin government immediately in- 
structed its minister at Peking, Baron 
von Heyking, to demand of the Chi- 
nese government the cession of Kiau- 
chow Bay and its adjacent territory. 
Before China had time to answer the 
German note, four German cruisers 
suddenly appeared in Kiau-chow Bay 
and ‘landed a large detachment of 
marines. What could poor China do 
but obey the mandate of the Kaiser 
and sign the “murder convention ?” 

The territory thus occupied by Ger- 
many has an area of 200 square miles, 
exclusive of the bay, which is about 
200 square miles. It was transferred 
to Germany on 99 years’ lease on 
March 6, 1898, and the district was de- 
clared a protectorate of Germany on 
April 27th. Surrounding the district 
and bay is the so-called neutral zone 
whose outer limit is 30 miles from 
highwater mark on the coast of 
the bay. This neutral zone has an 
area of about 2,500 square miles. In 
the leased territory, China renounced 
her sovereignty and left the exercise 
of the same to Germany. 
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In addition to the lease of the terri- 
tory, Germany secured extensive rail- 
way concessions, as well as the privi- 
lege to exploit mines for the distance 
of thirty li from each side of all rail- 
ways which she may build in the prov- 
ince. What was more significant, the 
convention contained the following ar- 
ticle : 

“China binds itself in all cases 
where foreign assistance, in persons, 
capital or material; may be needed for 
any purpose whatever within the 
Province of Shantung, to offer the said 
work, or supplying of materials, in the 
first instance, to German manufactur- 
ers and merchants engaged in under- 
takings of the kind in question.” 

This gives the Germans exclusive 
monopoly to exploit the whole prov- 
ince of Shantung with an area of 56,- 
000 square miles. Small wonder that 
the Japanese rubbed his eyes and 
wondered what the Kaiser meant when 
he preached in the face of the Mikado 
the necessity of maintaining China’s 
territorial integrity. 


Germany and the Boxer Disturbance. 


The German seizure of Kiau-chow 
was the first wedge driven into the de- 
caying structure of the ancient em- 
pire. It set an example for other Eu- 
ropean powers to follow. In the wake 
of it, Russia occupied the Liao-tung 
peninsula, France Kwang-chow Bay, 
and England Wei-hai-wei. It seemed 
as if China were on the verge of dis- 
membermenc. Alarmed by this situa- 
tion, the late Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hay, addressed to the leading powers 
a diplomatic note with a view to stay- 
ing the scramble for Chinese territory, 
for which Germany was mainly re- 
sponsible. It was the ardent desire 
of Secretary Hay and the United 
States to seek, to use his own lan- 
guage, “a solution which might bring 
about permanent safety and peace to 
China, preserve its territorial and ad- 
ministrative entity, protect all rights 
guaranteed by treaty and international 
law, and safeguard to the world the 
principle of equal and impartial trade 
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with all parts of the Chinese Empire.” 

The immediate outcome of the ter- 
ritorial ambitions displayed in the 
German occupation of Kiau-chow and 
other similar instances, was the Boxer 
disturbance, the gruesome story of 
which is still fresh in our memory. 
When the Boxers, filled with revenge- 
ful spirit, besieged the legation quar- 
ters in Peking, Japan at once proposed 
to the powers that she be permitted to 
rush troops to the scene of disturbance 
and rescue the beleaguered foreigners. 

‘Again the Kaiser intervened, and 
said that unless Japan could guarantee 
that her action would by no means 
interfere with the interests of other 
powers, the German government could 
not accept her proposal. Had it not 
been for the Kaiser’s obstructive tac- 
tics, Japan would have landed her 
troops at Tientsin much sooner than 
she did. And when the Japanese sol- 
diers were at last allowed to land in 
China, even the Kaiser had to admit 
that they were the most orderly and 
most plucky of all the foreign troops 
which the Boxer incident brought into 
China. 

The Boxer disturbance did not stop 
foreign aggression in China. On the 
other hand, it simply aggravated the 
situation by affording the covetous 
powers fresh excuse for grabbing Chi- 
nese territory. Russia, for one, lost 
no time in utilizing the incident and 
rushing troops into Manchuria in large 
numbers. The German Emperor, al- 
though by no means fond of the Czar, 
was all this time encouraging the Mus- 
covite ruler to concentrate his atten- 
tion on the Far East, thus hoping that 
Germany might be free from Russian 
rivalry in Europe. In September, 
1901, the two rulers met at St. Peters- 
burg and established a definite under- 
standing between them with regard to 
Russian activities in Manchuria. 


Germany and the Russo-Japanese War 
{ 


Then came the great war between 


Rus$ia and Japan. The Mikado saw 
in the Russian aggression in Manchu- 
tia @n imminent danger to the very 
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existence of his country, and deter- 
mined to stay the Muscovite advance © 
even at the point of the sword. Shortly 
before the opening of hostilities be- 
tween the two nations, the London 
Times published an article reporting 
the existence of a secret understand- 
ing, in virtue of which the Kaiser was 
to render clandestine assistance to the 
Czar in the event of a Russo-Japanese 
war. 

Whether the London Times was cor- 
rectly informed, we have yet to see, 
but it is at least significant that in the 
course of the war Germany showed 
Russia many marks of good-will which 
at times amounted to the violation of 
neutrality. It was no secret that dur- 
ing the war a-‘German steamship com- 
pany sold the Russian government a 
number of vessels. When Russia’s Bal- 
tic squadron under Rozhestvenski was 
proceeding to the Far East, the same 
German company ordered one of its 
steamships to accompany the Russian 
warships and help them secure coal en 
route to the Orient. All these events 
called forth repeated protests from the 
Japanese government, but of course 
the German government paid no at- 
tention to them. 

When the Japanese troops were 
measuring swords with the Russians 
on the plains of Manchuria, the Japan- 
ese army extended to a German Prince 
the privilege of proceeding to the front 
with the army. Abusing the courtesy, 
the Prince was found secretly sending 
war reports to the German government 
or the Kaiser, without previously sub- 
mitting them to the censoring officers. 
Considering the assistance Germany 
was rendering Russia through all 
stages of the war, you can well imagine 
the consternation of the Japanese gen- 
erals upon discovering the secret mis- 
sion of the Prince. 

Such is the history of ill-feeling be- 
tween Japan and Germany. To say 
that Japan is actuated to join England 
in the present war solely by sense of 
obligation towards the Treaty of Alli- 
ance would be hypocritical. While it 
is absolutely true that England asked 
Japan to act, and act promptly, and 
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that Japan would not have entered the 
arena without England’s urgent re- 
quest, it is obvious that Japan was 
herself anxious to see Germany ousted 
from Chinese territory. Not neces- 
sarily that she has been nursing ran- 
corous feeling toward the German, but 
because she is constrained to believe, 
from her past experiences with Ger- 
many that the presence of a German 
territory in China is not calculated to 
insure her safety and the peace of the 
Far East. Like the sword of Damo- 
cles, the German possession of Kiau- 
chow proved a menace to Japan, and it 
is not surprising that she has seized 
the present opportunity to drive the 
Germans out of that section. 


Open Door Japan’s Sole Aim. 


As to Japan’s intention to restore 
Kiau-chow to China after it is taken 
from Germany it is idle to question her 
sincerity. Rightly or mistakenly, 
Japan believes that her safety can be 
best guaranteed by maintaining the 
territorial integrity of China. The rea- 
son is obvious. 

Suppose that Japan acquires Kiau- 
chow or any other section of Chinese 
territory. One of two things will hap- 
pen. First, the European Powers and 
the United States would combine their 
efforts in protesting against such a per- 
formance on the part of Japan. Sec- 
ond, if the Powers should permit Japan 
to remain in her newly acquired Chi- 
nese territory, they would follow 
Japan’s suit and entrench themselves 
in different parts of China. In either 
case Japan would be the loser. 

Should the Western Powers slice up 
China, they would become Japan’s im- 
mediate neighbors. This is the one 
condition which Japan is most reluct- 
ant to see established. She knows, as 
any sane man must know, that her 
strength lies in her isolated position, 
widely separated from the powerful 
countries of the West. It was only be- 
cause circumstances compelled her that 
Japan occupied Korea, thus making 
her territory contiguous to that of Rus- 
sia. To-day she feels more forcibly 
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than ever the disadvantage of having 
an aggressive power as her neighbor. 
Why, then, should Japan desire to 
take any Chinese territory, and thus 
invite European Powers to become her 
neighbors ? 

Japan will restore Kiau-chow to 
China, you may depend upon that. And 
in proposing to restore it to China, 
she is not animated by altruistic mo- 
tives, but by the belief that her posi- 
tion can be best secured by maintain- 
ing the integrity of China. 

Japan’s only aim in China is tlhe 
maintenance of the open door which 
was so staunchly defended by the late 
Secretary Hay and his successors in 
the State Department. That Japan’s 
policy in China is in perfect conso- 
nance with that of the United States 
needs no explanation. 

Following upon the heels of the war 
against Russia, Japan concluded with 
England a treaty whose foremost aim 
was the “preservation of the common 
interests of all powers in China, by in- 
suring the independence and integrity 
of the Chinese Empire, and the princi- 
ple of equal opportunities for the com- 
merce and industry of all nations in 
China.” 

Again in June, 1907, Japan took-the 
initiative to exchange with France a 
memorandum whose aim was the pre- 
servation of the territorial integrity of 
China. 

Japan’s third attempt to preserve 
China’s integrity was made in July, 
1907, when she succeeded in conclud- 
ing with Russia a convention recog- 
nizing “the independence and the ter- 
ritorial integrity of the Empire of 
China and the principle of equal op- 
portunity in whatever concerns the 
commerce and industry of all nations 
in that empire,” and engaging “to ys- 
tain and defend the maintenance of |the 
status quo and respect for this plin- 
ciple by all the pacific means within 
their reach.” oii 

It is plain to you that the principles 
embodied in all these documents ‘are 
in perfect consonance with the tridi- 
tional policy of the United States: in 
the Far East. 1 
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With a desire to insure peaceful re- 
lations with the United States, Japan 
in 1908 and in 1914 signed with the 
latter nation an arbitration convention 
which provides that “differences which 
may arise of a legal nature, or relating 
to the interpretation of treaties exist- 
ing between the two contracting parties 
and which i¢ may not have been pos- 
sible to settle by diplomacy, shall be 
referred to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, established at The Hague 
by the Convention of the 29th July, 
1899, provided, nevertheless, that they 
do not affect the vital interests, the in- 
dependence, or the honor, of the two 
contracting States, and do not concern 
the interests of third parties.” 

To cement still further the ties of 
friendship between the two countries, 
Japan, in renewing the treaty of al- 
liance with Great Britain in 1911, 
cheerfully agreed to insert in that 
document the following article: 

“Should either high contracting 


party conclude a treaty of general ar- 


bitration with a third power, it is 
agreed that nothing in this agreement 
shall entail upon such _ contracting 
party an obligation to go to war with 
the power with whom such treaty of 
arbitration is in force.” 

This clause, coupled with the gen- 
eral arbitration treaty concluded be- 
tween England and the United States, 
should ease the minds of those Ameri- 
cans who seem to apprehend that 
Japan, with England’s aid, may some 
day come into collision with the 
United States. 

As we write, we learn that the Jap- 
anese navy, with England’s consent, 
has detailed seven cruisers on the 
trade routes between the Pacific ports 
of the United States and the Far East. 
Japan’s foremost object in joining 
hands with England in the present 
world crisis is to keep the Pacific lanes 
of trade free from molestation, as well 
as to remove the German base of op- 
eration in China, and thus ensure en- 
during peace in the Far East. 

With the European nations in the 
grip of war, the importation of Euro- 
pean merchandise to China has com- 
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paratively stopped. In this, Japan sees . 
a golden opportunity both for America 
and for herself. 

China imports 473,000,000 taels 
wort.: of goods every year. Of this 
total, at least 171,300,000 taels is 
shared by Europe. Can you not see 
what splendid opportunity is offered 
your country, as well as Japan? Japan, 
importing raw cotton and other raw 
materials from America, turns them 
into finished merchandise to be 
shipped to China. ‘Japan’s merchant 
vessels, ploughing the seas sentineled 
by her cruisers, are at your service to 
transport your merchandise to the vast 
markets of China. 

To-day the United States exports to 
China only 36,000,000 taels worth of 
goods. Compare this with 269,200,000 
taels of Great Britain (including India 
and Hongkong), and you can realize 
what a vast field lies before you for 
your commerce. Japan’s imports to 
China amount to 90,000,000 taels per 
annum, much of which is shared by the 
merchandise whose raw materials 
comes from the United States. 

Turn to Japan, and you find an- 
other wide field awaiting your com- 
mercial activities. Europe’s exports to 
Japan amount to 203,000,000 yen per 
annum. In this total, England shares 
116,146,000 yen. Add to this 135,- 
000,000 yen from British India, and 
881,550 yen from Hongkong, and you 
see what an enormous trade Great 
Britain is doing in Japan. German ex- 
ports to Japan total 61,000,000 yen per 
annum, and those of France and Bel- 
gium amount to 5,400,000 yen and 
9,087,000 yen respectively. 

Now that the war has stopped all 
imports from Europe, America is in a 
position to monopolize the Japanese 
market. Can the merchants and 
manufacturers of America afford to let 
such an opportunity as this slip by 
them ? 

The destiny of the Pacific is in the 
hands of the three nations—America, 
Great Britain and Japan. Guided by 
England and the United States, Japan 
hopes to maintain the peace of the 
Pacific, and especially the Far East. 





ON HIS TRIP AROUND 

APE-HORNEUJAN. 49 
to JULY 49—From THE 
DIARY OF THEO. ME/ERVE 


(This installment chronicles in detail the amusements of the pioneers while 
ashore at Talcahuano, Chili, where the sailing vessel put into port to obtain 


supplies of water, fresh meat and vegetables. 


The life and surroundings of 


the South Americans were all new to the New Englanders, and they enjoyed 
their experiences with the keenest delight. From the Chilanoes they learned 
that the discovery of gold in California was confirmed, and they became im- 
patient to proceed to their destination, San Francisco, in order to join the 


rush from there to the “diggings.”) 


ONDAY, May 21st.—About 
M seven o’clock I went ashore 

and took my breakfast, when 

I proceeded to a hotel, board- 
ing house and rum mill, or what you 
may call it, known as Kean’s Lion Inn, 
where we met, according to previous 
agreement, about one hundred and 
fifty of us, for the purpose of a visit 
to the City of Conception. A large 
number of Chilanoes with horses to let 
were on the ground, and I picked out 
the finest one I could find, a beautiful 
white one. The saddle consisted of a 
number of sheep skins over a Spanish 
saddle frame, the stirrups were large 
blocks of wood. I jumped on my 
horse (each paid $1.50), and learned 
the way to tack ship before I started. 
Many who did not get this instruction 
were going every way but the right 
way. A Spanish horse is not turned 
as American horses, by a pull to the 
right or left, but by moving your 
hands to the right or left. I got the 
information before we started, and 
soon had them all on the right tack; 


the road was smooth and level, wind- 
ing along the base of a number of hills 
—while in the distance the stupendous 
steeps of the Cordilleras were seen 
throwing their dark shadows before 
them. We met on our way a long 
string of donkeys on their way to Tal- 
cahuano with a load of fruit and vege- 
tables; along the road there is a num- 
ber of natives’ huts built with reeds, 
plastered with mud and thatched with 
straw; at each we were earnestly so- 
licited to “come in Californe” by the 
females. Their invitations are full of 
sincerity and heart, for they, I see, 
love the Americans, while the hombras 
have a jealousy. The Chilano girls 
betray their Spanish blood; ’tis seen 
in their stately forms, their elastic 
step, their bright eyes, and their nut- 
brown complexions. They wear their 
hair in two plaits, which extend on 
many quite down to their feet. We 
stopped in many houses along the road 
taking a drink of sweet wine from a 
horn or skin cup, for which we pay, 
for about a quart, one medio (6 cts.). 
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‘We have kissed the seignorettas and 
danced with them on our way. Love 
is with them a great passion. Civility 
that has no soul in iit, they consider a 
mockery; they are fond of attentions, 
and will sooner excuse a liberty than 
a neglect. About one o’clock we ar- 
rived at the outskirts of Conception 
and halted to allow all stragglers to 
come up, as a large number left after 
us. We stopped an hour waiting for 
the rear, when we marched in town, the 
horsemen ahead, three abreast, then 
the red shirts, and finally those in citi- 
zen dress, four abreast. Thus in or- 
der we marched into town. The na- 
tives flocked around, and “Viva Cali- 
forne” spoke they. We marched up 
the plaza of the town, when we dis- 
banded and went in different direc- 
tions. About twenty of us horsemen 
galloped along and came to a house 
kept by an American by the name of 
Brooks, and called the “Eagle Hotel.” 
‘We ordered dinner to be ready at two 
o'clock. I left my horse with my host 
and started on a stroll with Wm. Strat- 
ton. We came to the Market Place, 
around which were sheds as at Talca- 
huano, under which the wares were 
displayed. There was fish, flesh and 
fowl, fruit of all kind, eggs and vege- 
tables, boots, shoes, dry goods, cloth- 
ing, etc.; behind, sat their various own- 
ers descanting upon the qualities of 
their wares. We were about the first 
of the Americans who had _ reached 
that place, and in my strollings I saw 
at a distance one of the most magnifi- 
cent faces ever on mortal. She was 
an angel! Her eyes were liquid fire, 
and flashed a mellow light which 
pierced my heart; her face was sweet- 
ness and beggars description; her 
form, like Venus or Myrrha; indeed, 
a perfect angel was she; she was sit- 
ting with a group of pee who were 
selling grapes. We proceeded to 
them forthwith, and I had the felicity 
of receiving a bunch of grapes from 
her hand, paid her for them, and com- 
menced making love to her by signs. 
Just then a large party of boys came 
in, and Stratton and myself proceeded 
to get our dinners. We heartily ate 


an excellent dinner of beef, mutton, 
and chicken when we proceeded again 
in our walks, and we came across Dr. 
Jackson, who accompanied us. We 
were saluted and invited in most every 
house we passed. I stopped in one of 
the padre’s houses on the plaza; 
viewed the ruins of the Cathedral, 
which was thrown down by the earth- 
quake of ’35; stopped in a Doctor 
Smith’s, and learned he had a printing 
office thete which he could get no one 
to work, and which he offered me $5 
per day to do. I also stopped with the 
Doctor and Stratton in some Don’s 
house, which, I must say, was the only 
house well furnished, except the pa- 
dre’s, I have seen. A modest, well- 
dressed seignoretta, who looked more 
like an Italian than Chilano, invited 
us in, which we accepted; we stepped 
into a neatly furnished room, and were 
introduced to her father and brother, 
mother and two sisters, one a little girl 
about twelve years old, and the other 
about seven. As a general thing, the 
people are pictures of health and ani- 
mation; mothers ‘are \fond of their 
children and attached to their homes, 
and may be seen sitting in one corner 
looking on. I asked the lady to play 
on the guitar, which she took up, and 
after running over the notes, she and 
her eldest sister commenced singing a 
love song, the words of which I could 
not understand. 

I made her understand that Mr. 
Jackson was a doctor; she earnestly 
made signs for him to feel her pulse, 
and also her father’s and mother’s. I 
left with feelings of pleasure, and 
hastened down to the “Eagle Hotel” 
for our horsés, and I found we were 
the last who intended returning, the 
others having started three quarters 
of an hour before us; we spurred up 
our horses and overtook Dr. Carpen- 
ter at a house about half way on the 
road. On our arrival in town, we 
found that some of the owners of the 
Caballoes had tried to extort pay the 
second time; however, the English 
consul happening by, settled matters. 
On arriving in Talcahuano, we found 
a gale blowing from the north, and 
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the waves in the bay dashing up the 
beach with considerable violence. One 
of the boats of the Osceola undertook 
to go aboard, but they lost two oars 
in the attempt. Finding that our at- 
tempt to get aboard would be useless, 
I went up to Kean’s “Lion Inn” and 
took supper, when it was eight o’clock, 
and I had a headache and found my- 
self exhausted and worn out with the 
pleasure of my day’s ramble. Forty- 
three of us obtained permission of 
Mr. Kean to sleep in his dining- 
room. Such a night as we passed does 
not often occur in a man’s life. We 
all had to lie spoon fashion, or with 
our feet on chairs; some lay on the 
table. I, thinking I’d have a good 
place, after being boosted by some 
one, found myself on a wardrobe or 
cupboard, and after pulling my: coat 
up around my ears, I undertood to 
sleep, but a few minutes would elapse 
ere some one would say, “Who the 
devil’s got my coat?” “Where’s my 
hat?” or something of the kind. Many 
made pillows of their boots. During 
the night, every hour, the cry of the 
“vigilante” could be heard: first, a 
shrill whistle, then a deep one; he then 
sings out something about St. Maura 
and tells the hour of the night. 

May 24th.—We awoke this morning 
about the break of day, all thankful 
that the pest of fleas was over. As 
soon as light appeared, we took a walk 
out to the suburbs of the town and 
scrambled up a hill near by, from 
which we had an excellent view of the 
town, and a beautiful one on the can- 
vass of creation. We rned about 
eight o’clock for break For three 
rials we had a breakf of eggs, 
fricassee, and a fine beefsteak. About 
nine o’clock, I stole from my com- 
panions, and took a stroll towards the 
market in hopes I might find my 
bright-eyed celestial beauty, but she 
was not there. With a heavy and dis- 
appointed heart, I moved away, de- 
termined to forget her. I met with a 
merchant who invited me in. I saw in 
his store some of the Chili hardware 
which reminded me of some of the an- 


cient antiquities discovered in teaeps. 
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dead cities. Rambling along, staring 
around, what did I behold! Yes, ’tis 
she—the lost is found. In a house 
standing about four steps back from 
the street, I beheld tthe dark-eyed 
beauty. She was looking at me before 
I saw her, and on my discovering her, 
she invited me in and recognized me. 
She introduced me to a middle-aged 
lady in the room, and there was a lit- 
tle black-eyed boy and girl there. Now 
how shall I describe her? "Tis easier 
imagined than described, but I'll try it. 
If you could see her you would say 
with me that she is the Chilian Venus, 
or a perfect flower of beauty. You 
could say with me that her sweetness 
exceeded that of the balmy morn, or 
Arabian wind, a perfect angel of light 
and loveliness, so sweet that the 
mother who bore her must have fed on 
violets and given her birth on a bed of 
roses. Her eyes were brighter than 
a constellation of gems in an angel’s 
diadem—a perfect angel of light and 
loveliness. I ran through the course 
of three hours, which seemed but min- 
utes, yet seemed like weeks for the 
number of incidents which are fresh in 
my memory. She sung, and her neat 
little fingers danced o’er the strings 
of a guitar most beautifully; her voice 
resembled a silver bell in softness and. 
sweetness. She admired my necker- 
chief, which was a very pretty one of 
black silk, having lines of a beautiful 
sky blue, and dotted with silver spots. 
This I gave her. Imagine you see me 
on my marrow bones before her. I 
clasp her hand with rapture, and kiss 
it, mingle doting and affectionate looks 
with smiles; put my hand on my heart 
and vow eternal love. Then follows a 
number of kisses, which she does not 
take offense at. And thus we passed 
away the hours until three o’clock, 
when I was about to leave, but I was 
made to unde,stand they were going to 
have something to eat shortly, and 
presently the old lady brought in po- 
tatoes and a roasted quarter of lamb 
which we sat down to. Everything 
seemed like American doings, with the 
exception of an herb, which they boil 
up and suck through straws, which I 
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A later day tourist going over the same route in Chili. 


did not like the taste of. After sup- 
per, or dinner, whatever it was, she 
sang and played again on the guitar, 
and we tried to converse and under- 
stand each other as well as we could. 
A hombra (man) then came in, who 
tried to make himself understood and 
make himself agreeable. We took a 
walk around, and returned when I at- 
tempted to take my leave again; but 
no, I could or would not go. They 
offered me sleeping accommodations, 
which I had to accept, and which 
showed a striking contrast between 
last’night and to-night. Last night the 
little black fleas were my companions, 
and I was sleeping on bricks, and to- 
night I am sleeping between clean, 
white sheets with a soft pillow under 
my head. I slept at the rate of ten 
knots an hour, owing to my lack of 
sleep on last night. I will never for- 
get Conception for this little incident. 
In fact, I am so far into the Blind 
God’s hands that I have quite a shak- 
ing in my mind whether or no I had 
not better stop here or go on to Cali- 


fornia. The scales stood even in the 
balance of my mind for sometime, but 
finally a hankering to get some of the 
gold and returning here, which I think 
will be much better, prevailed. 

May 25th—I arose about eight 
o’clock and took breakfast with my 
love, whose name, by the way, I came 
near forgetting, and which is the 
sweet name of Mary Ceta Moraton. 
After breakfast I made preparations 
to leave again. I offered to pay the 
old lady fost er hospitalities, which 
she refuseGe 
a parting see 
ing on my side, I, after kissing the 
lady, started for Talcahuano, and ar- 
rived there about ten o’clock. In the 
early part of the afternoon I took a 
walk around among the houses of Tal- 
cahuano. "Tis astonishing to see how 
far behind the age they are in some 
of their articles. This afternoon I pur- 
chased a drink of milk from a Chilano 
just from the country. He had. his 
milk in a goat skin, and he brought 
a m.town on the back of a donkey. I 
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received my medio’s worth from a 
horn. I went aboard our ship about 
four o'clock, as it had commenced 
blowing and sprinkling. After sitting 
down and writing up the events of the 
last two or three days, I turned in and 
finally slept. 

May 28th.—Yesterday afternoon, 
the brigs Mary Wilder, Georgiana and 
Osceola, left port for San Francisco. 
To-day has been a fine, clear day, with 
the wind from the west. This morn- 
ing I started with a party from our 
company on a shooting excursion. We 
crossed over to the Bay of St. Vincent, 
and followed up the hills, along the 
foot of the hills. I noticed masses of 
rock composed of fossil shells and 
lava, the formation no doubt of cen- 
turies. At the top of the hill, a few 
stunted trees were to be seen. I had 
four shots at birds with my rifle, but 
I did not drop any of them. We fol- 
lowed along the side of the hills, pass- 
ing over to the farthest point of St. 
Vincent’s Bay. 

I spent the afternoon at the seigno- 
retta’s on the plaza in company with 
a number of our boys. We have had 
a fine dinner here, and all the after- 
noon have been sipping sweet wine 
and eating luscious grapes. About 
seven o’clock this evening a party of 
us were dancing at a house when one 
of us laid down his coat, he being 
warm. One of the seignorettas took it 
in her lap, and in a few minutes passed 
it out of the window to one of the 
vigilantes; he was making tracks with 
it, when we caught him, and a dumb 
show parleying ensued. Just then, 
three vigilantes came up with sabres 
and commenced pushing us off and 
flourishing their sabres. At this, the 
cry of “Panama!” “Hopewell!” com- 
menced, which brought our boys on 
the spot. The vigilantes and “Sera- 
nas,” by this time had gathered in 
large companies, and were armed. We 
were unarmed, so we had to retreat. 
We backed down until we came to the 
beach, where there were plenty of cob- 
ble stones, when we rallied and com- 
menced at them; a perfect shower 


went fluking toward them, and we 
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drove them off, teaching them the use 
of stones. We wanted no trouble with 
them, but still would not be imposed 
upon. The Captain of the Port ad- 
dressed us, and Mr. Everson, our mate, 
who has lived long in Spanish coun- 
tries, addressed the Captain of the 
Port, telling him we were not the ag- 
gressors. Several of our boys were 
slightly cut and bruised. I received 
a painful bruise on the leg from a 
stone, and was knocked over twice in 
the melee. 

June 3d.—The wind from the north 
still. This morning I attended the 
Cathedral at the time of service. After 
service, I heard there was to be a 
tock fight a couple of doors below, 
when I proceeded thither with a num- 
ber of others. I saw the padres there 
making their bets; two  chanticlers 
were tied on each side of the cock-pit. 
The cocks were brought together, and 
commenced their picking and jumping; 
all was excitement; they fought long 
and well, some three-quarters of an 
hour. “I bet on the black one!” “I 
bet on the red!” “I say, Charley, can 
you see?” “Yes.” “Which-you think 
will lick?” “Oh, thats a hard guess.” 
Palaver of this kind could be heard all 
around me; finally one of them did not 
come to time, when the bet was de- 
cided, and the poor champion shook 
his pecked wings and gave a crow of 
victory, which brought forth shouts 
of laughter from the audience) Two 
more were brought in, andybets made 
when they were brought tog@ther. They 
fought about five minutes, when one 
of them took to his legSand the other 
after him, which — a hearty 
laugh. A rent was then taken up by 
a hombra, and we @a¢h dropped a six 
pence. I went aboard early this after- 


‘noon, and returned ashore about five 


o’clock, when a party congregated up 
at Mother D.’s, where we spent the 
evening, singing songs, telling stories 
and making fun ofsthe old lady. We 
amused ourselves “by asking the old 
woman such questions as: “Which do 
you like the best, brandy or~ gin?” 
“What was your name before you were 
married the fifth time?” etc. These 








A party of hombres working their way over the high crests of the moun- 
tains above the town. 


questions were interpreted for us by 
a young man from the brig John Petty. 


June S5th—This morning not a 
breath of air ruffled the waters. The 
Captain told us that as soon as we 
should have a wind, we would be off, 
and the signal would be our flag with 
our name on, at the mast head. Every- 
thing was got ready aboard for a 
change of wind. I went ashore about 
eight o’clock, thinking this would be 
the last time. I ran around from house 
to house, taking a last look on shore, 
and went aboard about one o’clock 
with a couple of loaves of “soft tack.” 
The four Chilean hombras who are go- 
ing up with us came aboard with their 
baggage. At two o’clock a slight 
breeze from the south sprang us—the 
signal ran aloft—the boys came tum- 
bling aboard with apples, pears, 
cheese, soft tack, nuts and many other 
little nick-nacks too numerous to men- 
tion. At half-past three the Panama, 
the Hopewell, the Christopher Colon, 
and the brig John Petty, coramenced 


together heaving anchor. All hands, 
passengers and Association laid a hand 
on the windlass and ran up our anchor 
before the other vessels had their’s 
near up. Then our rigging was 
manned from stem to stern by the 
passenger-sailors who had everything 
loose ready to drop sail at the word of 
command. Then the captain shouted 
the words, “Let go the sail.”” Down 
dropped all the sail at once most beau- 
tifully. The old Panama slowly moved 
around, and soon had her nose point- 
ing towards the ocean. Three cheers 
from the other vessels greeted us, and 
three more echoed from the seignors 
and seignorettas on the beach. We 
had got half-way down the bay, when 
it was discovered our second mate, 
Mr. Jennings, Moses Martin and But- 
ler were not aboard—our sails were 
put aback, and shortly a boat was to 
be seen with sail set and oarsmen pull- 
ing towards us. The laggards came 
aboard. By bed time all the vessels 
were well out at sea and careering 

















A native guide. 


along towards our destination and the 
land of our hopes. I have passed 
seventeen days very agreeably and 
profitably, have received every hos- 
pitality and kindness from the people 
here. Never will I forget them as 
long as memory holds a seat in my 
brain. 

June 16th.—Weather clear, warm 
and pleasant. We have had a fine 
run all last night, and all day to-day 
we have had a fine fresh breeze from 
the southeast. Studding sails set alow 
and aloft. Our good ship has been 
plowing along beautifully to-day. To- 
wards night, the wind freshened, but 
the captain kept up the rags. At ten 
o’clock this morning, our Association 
was called together by the ringing of 
the bell for the purpose of having our 
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regular monthly election for officers of 
our Association, which resulted in the 
election of Mr. John D. Pierson as 
president, Captain Bodfish as treas- 
urer, Moses Martin as secretary, and 
the following gentlemen for directors: 
Wm. Goodspeed, Wm. O. Wilson, 
Peter Maney, John Pensam and John 
D. Cornell. This afternoon I was af- 
flicted with a very severe headache, 
and laid down about two o’clock and 
slept until about seven in the evening. 
I went on deck about nine o’clock, and 
found the Panama dashing onward like 
a thing of life. As the heavy seas 
would roll past, she would dash her 
head into them, and part them, mak- 
ing the water boil and snap for a 
time. 

I sat up all night reading Monte 
Cristo. Talking with the captain on 
deck this evening, he told me he 
thought we were in the southeast 
trades, and if so we now shall have a 
succession of fine weather for some 
time. 

June 21st.—Fine wind and weather, 
still with the yards squared. The 
Eagle Association has been busy to- 
day making a large tent up on the top 
of the cabin. The Tiger Company is 
still busy making its scows, in which 
it intends making its way up the Sac- 
ramento or San Joaquin. To the star- 
board, up by the fo’castle, a party 
is industriously engaged drilling a 
large piece of cast iron for a sieve or 
gold washer. I should think from the 
thickness that they intended it should 
never wear out, no doubt fancying 
pictures of huge lumps and piles of 
precious dust which they are to sepa- 
rate by its use. One place has a 
shoemaker busily washing up _ the 
holes in somebody’s boot, while in 
another place a tailor busily plying his 
needle may be seen. The vacant spots 
are filled up by domino, backgammon 
or card players, readers, loungers or 
sleepers. Such is the scene on board 
the Panama to-day. 


(To be continued.) 








The Miraculous Birth of Jesus 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 


Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


question the teaching of the Bible 
respecting the miraculous birth of 

Jesus. Voltaire, Paine, Ingersoll 
and others have denied it. Nor do we 
question the right of Rev. Dr. Aked 
and others of to-day to take up the 
same arguments. We live in a free 
country. Candor in our day need not 
lead anybody to the stake. We re- 
joice in these liberties. 

But we are surprised that Dr. Aked 
should still claim to be a Christian, 
and still retain the pastorate of a 
Christian Church, while denying the 
very foundation of the Christian re- 
ligion. Our amazement grows when 
we learn that after he had frankly 
acknowledged his unbelief, he was 
elected to be the head of the Church 
Federation in San Francisco. 

Think of the meaning of the votes 
of more than two-thirds of that Feder- 
ation (75), agreeing that Jesus was not 
supernaturally born! Less than one- 
third of these Federationists (23) be- 
lieve the fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity! 

We can hear these learned gentle- 
men remonstrate, saying, Pastor Rus- 
sell, you should realize that there are 
two Christianities in our day. We be- 
long to the newer and larger one, 
which has the backing of all the col- 
leges. We, therefore, have first right 
to the name Christian. The old view, 
which you uphold, has doctrines of hu- 
man depravity—of a Divine sentence, 
which must be met by the death of a 
perfect, sinless Savior. We “Modern- 


|: IS NOT strange that men should 


ists” still hold to Christ, but as a 
great Teacher—not a Redeemer. Your 
old view deals with personal sin. Our 
newer, broader view deals with 
national and civic sins, and their cure, 
and with.a gradual evolution of the 
race to perfection and everlasting life 
—only the fittest surviving. 


A Responsibility Upon the Ministry. 


Were numbers and influence the sole 
criterion by which Christianity is to 
be discerned, we might be forced to 
concede the point. But they are not. 
Christianity was established by Jesus 
and His Apostles. The unbelief of 
few or many cannot change Christian- 
ity. If we prove our point, we shall 
hope that the seventy-five believers in 
the Christianity (?) of the colleges 
will realize that in retaining the name 
Christian and holding pastorates in 
Christian churches, they are sailing un- 
der false colors; they should resign or 
induce their congregations to unite 
with them in some new name, such as 
“Humanitarians.” 

Merely to endorse a few of Jesus’ 
teachings, such as the Golden Rule, 
while rejecting His other teachings, 
does not give any one the right to the 
name Christian. Plato, Confucius and 
other sages uttered some teachings 
which we approve. Why not adopt 
their names? Is it because they are 
less popular in our day? 

* * 


Dr. Aked admits that St. Matthew 
gives the line of Joseph, who adopted 
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Jesus as his foster-child—the Son of 
his virgin wife by Divine power. He 
admits that St. Luke gives the gene- 
alogy of Mary, the mother of Jesus. 
He admits, also, that St. John’s Gospel 
tells of the prehuman existence of 
Jesus. 

But Dr. Aked challenges proof that 
Jesus Himself claimed a supernatural 
birth. He boldly declared that St. 
Peter never refers to it. He exultantly 
points us to the Epistles of St. Paul, 
as not teaching that Jesus was a super- 
natural person. One might suppose, 
when reading Dr. Aked’s statement, 
that he fully believes and endorses all 
the teachings of Jesus, St. Peter and 
St. Paul; and that if they had told of 
the miraculous birth he would be a 
hearty believer in it and an advocate 
of it. Let us see! Let us give Dr. 
Aked and his seventy-five supporters 
the proof of their error, and accept 
the Bible. “Charity hopeth all 
things.” 

The Bible stands or falls as a whole. 
Its Plan of Salvation, made up of the 
teachings of Jesus, the Apostles and 
the Prophets, cannot be accepted in 
part and rejected in part. If Jesus and 
His Apostles taught that He had a 
special birth for a special purpose, and 
the statement was not true, they were 
wicked deceivers. Then not one word 
of theirs should be accepted or trusted. 
To call Jesus the Great Teacher, and 
then to say that the basis of His teach- 
ing is falsehood, is inconsistent, and 
would imply sympathy with false- 
hood. 


St. Peters Testimony. 


The teaching of Jesus was chiefly 


by induction. He had been with His 
disciples working miracles for prob- 
ably two years before He asked them, 
“Whom say ye that I am?” When St. 
Peter declared, “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” Jesus re- 
plied, “Flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but My Father 
which is in Heaven.”—Matthew 16:16, 
17. 

Did not St. Peter thus declare his 
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faith that Jesus was the Son of God— 
not the son of Joseph? And did not 
Jesus approve this, and refer to the 
Heavenly and not to an earthly 
Father ? 

What did Jesus mean when He de- 
clared, “Before Abraham was, I am?” 
By induction He told of a pre-human 
existence—or He deceived! Similarly 
He prayed to the Father, “Glorify 
Thou Me with Thine own Self with the 
glory which I had with Thee before 
the world was.” (John 8:58; 17:5.) 
If He had no previous existence, but 
was born like others, His words were 
deceptive. Was the great Teacher the 
great Deceiver? 

Again, Jesus told His disciples about 
His ascending “up where He was be- 
fore.” If He had no previous exist- 
ence, if He had not a special birth, how 
could we understand those words ex- 
cept as deceptive? Similarly, Jesus 
referred to Himself as “the Bread 
which came down from Heaven.”— 
John 6:62; 32-35, 41. 

Surely Jesus was miraculously born, 
or else He was the greatest and most 
successful of all deceivers, and there- 
fore the worst of all deceivers. Let 
each take his choice. There is no mid- 
dle ground. 


St. Paul’s View of the Subject. 


Having heard from Jesus and from 
St. Peter, let us hear from St. Paul. 
What is the force or significance of St. 
Paul’s statement that Jesus is “the 
First Born of every creature,” and that 
“by Him were all things created, that 
are in Heaven, and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible ... all things 
were created by Him and for Him; 
and He is before ail things, and by 
Him all things consist?” (Colossians 
1:15-17.) These words by the Apos- 
tle are surely not in accord with the 
theory that Jesus began His existence 
the same as others—that He was the 
son of Joseph. 

Again St. Paul writes, “Our Lord 
Jesus, though He was rich, for our 
sakes became poor.” (2 Corinthians 
8:9.) Again he declares, “Who, ex- 
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isting in a form of God, counted not 
equality with God a thing to be 
grasped, but emptied Himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being made in 
the likeness of men.—Philippians 
2%, 7. 

Again, what is the meaning of St. 
Paul’s declaration that Jesus was 
“holy, guileless, undefiled and sepa- 
rate from sinners?” (Hebrews 7:26.) 
If Jesus was the son of Joseph, He was 
not separate from sinners, but  be- 
longed to the same stock with all 
others, and would also have needed a 
Redeemer. 


The early Church all believed Je- 
sus’ declaration that He was the Son 
of God, whom the Father had sent into 
the world to be the Savior of men. 
(John 3:17.) Indeed, this feature of 
the Master’s teachings especially an- 
gered the Jews; for they declared that 
in claiming to be the Son of God, He 
was establishing Himself upon a pe- 
destai of honor, dignity, glory, in com- 


petition with Jehovah. . To this, Jesus 
replied, “Say ye of Him whom the 
Father hath sanctified and sent into 
the world, Thou blasphemest! because 
I said, I am the Son of God ?”—John 
10:36. 


St. John’s Statements. 


The Gospel of St. John was written 
later than the other Gospels; hence 
it was not necessary that the writer 
should take up the miraculous birth of 
Jesus. But it was eminently proper 
that through Him God should give us 
a glimpse into the pre-human condition 
of the Savior. Mark well the particu- 
larity of the Apostle’s words: “In the 
beginning was the Logos, and the Lo- 
gos was with the God, and the Logos 
was a God. The same was in the be- 
ginning with the God. All things were 
made by Him, and without Him was 
not one thing made that was made 
. .. And the Logos was made flesh 
and dwelt among us, and we beheld 
His glory, the glory as of the Only 
Begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.”—John 1:1-14. 

Separated from the doctrine of the 
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virgin birth of Jesus, the theology of 
the Bible wouid not hold together for 
one moment. Its claim is that the 
Divine sentence following Adam’s sin 
was a death sentence. The basis of 
that Divine judgment is that no sin- 
ner is worthy of life everlasting. The 
six thousand years of the world’s his- 
tory, from Adam’s time until now, 
demonstrate that man is unable to re- 
gain perfection, and unable to resist 
the curse of sin and the sentence of 
death—“Dying, thou shalt die.”—Gen- 
esis 2:17. 


Basis of the Doctrine of the Ransom. 


The teaching of the Bible is that 
God arranged this death sentence pur- 
posely, so as to make necessary the 
death of Jesus. St. Paul so declares, 
saying, “As by a man came death, by 
a man also came the resurrection of 
the dead; for as all in Adam die, even 
so all in Christ shall be made alive; 
every man in his own order.” (Corin- 
thians 15:21-23.) In other words, if 
God had not provided a sinless Re- 
deemer, and if that Redeemer had not 
died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures, and risen from the dead 
for our justification, then there would | 
have been no future life for humanity 
—the death of mankind would have 
been like that of the brute, a hopeless 
one. There would have been no resur- 
rection from the death condition. 
Death would have been an eternal 
sleep. 

St. Paul emphasizes this thought, 
declaring that if there be no resurrec- 
tion of the dead, then all faith is vain, 
all hope is vain, all preaching is vain. 
(1 Corinthians 15:13, 14.) No one will 
question the declaration of the Scrip- 
tures that all humanity are misshapen 
in iniquity, and that in sin did our 
mothers conceive us. Father Adam 
and Mother Eve gave us, as their child- 
ren, a legacy of imperfection of mind 
and body, and of sinful tendencies. 
God’s provision is that Christ shall 
make good for the transgression of the 
first Adam, and that eventually He 
shall be the Second Adam, who will 
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be successful, who will give life ever- 
lasting to all those who will obey Him. 


Basis of the Doctrine of Restitution. 


The first offer of everlasting life 
through Christ has been going out for 
nineteen centuries; but few have hear- 
ing ears and understanding hearts. It 
is to these few that the call now comes 
to leave the world and to become as- 
sociates with Jesus in the glory, honor 
and immortality to which He has at- 
tained. He attained the glorious sta- 
tion which He now occupies, “far 
above angels, principalities and pow- 
ers,” at the right hand of the Majesty 
on High, as a reward for His obedi- 
ence to the Father’s will—obedience in 
coming into the world, in enduring 
faithfully the trials of His earthly min- 
istry, and finally in dying a sacrificial 
death. St. Paul writes of Him, “Who 
fer the joy that was set before Him, 
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endured the cross, despising the shame 
and is set down at the right hand of 
the Throne of God.” (Hebrews 12:2.) 
The invitation of this Gospel Age to 
all who have the hearing ear is to fol- 
low in the steps of Jesus, to become 
joint-sacrificers with Him, and to be 
sharers of His heavenly glory and His 
Messianic Kingdom. 

When the Church shall all have been 
gathered, then Messiah’s Kingdom will 
be established, for which we pray, 
“Thy Kingdom come; Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in Heaven.” For a 
thousand years, Christ and His glori- 
fied Church will bless mankind, up- 
lifting them to human perfection, men- 
tal, moral, physical. Whosoever will, 
may then attain to the everlasting life 
secured for all by the sacrificial death 
of Him who was “holy, harmless, un- 
defiled and separate from sinners,” by 
virtue of His special birth. 





THANKSGIVING 


The fields are drenched with golden mist, 


The red sky’s streaked with amethyst, 


The sere leaves trembling loose their hold, 
And shrink from fretful winds that scold. 


With velvet footsteps soft and slow, 


A wraith in gray waves plumes of snow, 
And croons a song that checks the sigh, 


A low tuned, sweet voiced lullaby. 
Each sobbing heart then dries its tear, 
And joins the chorus swelling near. 
“Thanksgiving be to Him above, 
Who hedges up with peace and love— 


And sends a song, deep fraught with cheer, 


To speed the diamond crusted year.” 


Acnes LocKHART HUGHEs. 





“The Establishment of State Govern- 
ment in California, 1846-1850,” by 
Cardinal Goodwin, M. A. 


The period covered by the author 
embraces four short years, but in that 
brief time the new State of California 
was moulded, born and received an 
indelible stamp of individuality that 
gave it a character all its own. The 
remnant of the warring Spanish spirit 
which had pervaded Alta California, 
was blown into the past by the first 
flutterings of the rising Bear Flag and 
from that moment the snow crowned 
Sierras looked down on a land dom- 
inated by the American spirit. There 
has been nothing comparable with 
this Aladdin like shift of government 
in the organization of government in 
these United States. Threading all 
the swift and important changes of 
those four fruitful years of action is 
the spirit of romance. Mr. Goodwin 
has followed all these swift and inter- 
weaving changes as painstakingly and 
accurately as the records at hand will 
permit, and with a mind equipped to 
present the picture clear and distinct. 
The matter has been divided into three 
periods: The Interregnum, The Con- 
stitutional Convention and The Organ- 
ization of State Government. And 
under these three heads the author 
shows how the groups and parties of 
pioneer Americans argued, opposed, 
compromised ana contested in their ef- 
forts to launch the new ship of State 
into the stream of Government. To 
students of commonwealths in the 
making and to the general reader in- 
terested in the development of govern- 
ment on the Pacific Coast, the volume 
will be of deep interest. 

Cloth, 8vo.; price, $2.00. Published 
by The MacMillan Company, New 
York. 


“Party Government in the United 
States of America,” by Professor 
William M. Sloane, of Columbia 
University. 

Practically, Professor Sloane retells 
the whole of United States history, 
down to and including the recent de- 
velopments of President Wilson’s ad- 
ministration, from the point of view of 
party. Parties, he points out in the 
begining, afford to Americans a sort of 
safety-valve for ambition and a means 
of political education, without endang- 
ering the stability of government. He 
shows that in America there have 
never been in reality more than two 
parties, and that these two have dif- 
fered fundamentally upon the question 
of strict or loose construction, however 
much these issues have been incrusted 
with other issues or modified by prac- 
tical necessities of the day and hour. 
How partisanship, hated by the form- 
ers of the constitution, grew and de- 
veloped the extra-legal convention sys- 
tem, how the power of the Executive 
as representative of the people and as 
party leader increased until the Presi- 
dent became a premier; how partics 
affect courts, Congress, city govern- 
ment, national defense—all this, treat- 
ed in a broadly philosophical spirit 
and yet in detail, makes a new and 
fascinating story of national evolution. 

Published by Harper & Brothers; 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“Famous War Correspondents,” by F. 

Lauriston Bullard. 

This book of biographies of distin- 
guished American and English jour- 
nalists who risked their lives and in 
some instances were killed while serv- 
ing their respective newspapers in time 
of war is based largely on their own 
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stories. Going for days without food 
and drink, braving all the dangers of 
the soldiers and themselves non-com- 
batants, making notes under fire, 
wounded often, riding horses to death, 
writing brilliant narratives when al- 
most dead with fatigue, in both the 
Old World and the New these men 
lived lives more romantic and pictures- 
que than those of the soldiers whose 
deeds they have recorded. 

The book contains chapters on Wil- 
liam Howard Russell, the hero on the 
Crimea who saved a British army; on 
Archibald Forbes, who stood up 
against a wall to be shot twice within 
five minutes in Paris, in Franco-Prus- 
sian War of 1870, and rode 110 miles 
in Africa during the Zulu War; on 
MacGahan, the American, hero of a 
30 days’ ride alone through the deserts 
of central Asia and the exposer of the 
Bulgarian massacres of 1876; on Vil- 
liers, artist and correspondent, who 
has seen more war than any living 
general; on Bennet Burleigh, who 
helped mightily to save the broken 
square of Tamai of which Kipling 
wrote in “Fuzzy Wuzzy;” on Edmond 
O’Donovan, martyred in the Soudan; 
on James Creelman, the American, who 
told the story of Japanese atrocities in 
the Chinese-Japanese War and who 
led a charge in Cuba and many others. 
Mr. Bullard also tells of the pioneer 
of the profession, George Wilkins Ken- 
dall of New Orleans who reported the 
Mexican War in 1846 and 1847; he 
relates the exploits of Charles Carlton 
Coffin, Whitelaw Reid and others in 
the Civil War, and of Richard Davis, 
Stephen Crane and other Spanish War 
writers. Written after long. research 
for facts “Famous War Correspond- 
ents” is a book of adventures, full of 
thrilling and picturesque stories. 

Crown, 8vo. Decorated cloth with 
16 pages of photographs. $2.00 net. 
Published by Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston. 


“To a Summer Cloud and Other 
Poems,” by Emily Tolman. 


A volume of verse of fineness of 
thought and expression, and epigram- 
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matic strength, well sustaining the au- 
thor’s reputation. Some of the poems 
are the result of overflowing joy in the 
common and natural objects which are 
free to all who have the eyes to see 
and the heart to understand. Others 
were born of the heavy burdens that 
are the inevitable experience of man- 
kind. A few were inspired by patri- 
otic events and by crises in national af- 
fairs, such, for instance, as the Span- 
ish-American War; and still others 
were written for special occasions of a 
more intimate nature—birthdays and 
other anniversaries. 

Paper boards; 12mo; $1.00 net; by 
mail, $1.10. Sherman, French & Co., 
publishers, Boston, Mass. 


“The Clean Heart,” by A. S. M. Hut- 
chinson, author of “The Happy War- 
rior,” etc. With frontispiece by R. 
M. Crosby. 

Remembering the enthusiasm cre- 
ated by Mr. Hutchinson’s previous 
novel, “The Happy Warrior,” it is safe 
to predict that an eager welcome awaits 
his new book, whose title is taken from 
the familiar verse in the Psalms, “‘Cre- 
ate in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me.” Its 
hero is a novelist, self-centered, -seek- 
ing happiness in the wrong direction, 
who loses his mental balance through 
overwork and worry, and in a desper- 
ate moment throws himself into the 
Thames. He is rescued, however, and 
takes refuge in flight from London, 
gradually to regain his sanity through 
association with one Mr. Puddlebox, a 
jolly old vagabond who is Writford’s 
companion on many mad and humorous 
adventures, and who has learned the 
secret of life long before it dawns on 
his friend. When their rambles come 
to an unfortunate end, Writford be- 
comes assistant master in a school kept 
by a drunkard in a country town. In 
this new life he lodges in the family of 
a plumber, whose daughter Essie is 
undoubtedly the most lovable heroine 
that her creator has yet portrayed; but 
it must not be imagined that this gives 
the key to the solution of the story; 
on the contrary, it will be found that 
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the probable way out is not the one Mr. 
Hutchinson takes. The plot is un- 
usual, there is rich humor, and the 
charm of the characters is what one has 
been led to expect of this talented au- 
thor. 

12mo., decorated cloth, $1.35 net. 
Published by Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


“The Wall Partition,” by Florence L. 
Barclay, author of “The Rosary,” 
“The Following of the Star,” etc. 
The story opens with the return of 

the hero, after a ten years’ absence, to 

the deep trombone hum of London. Ten 
years before, Rodney Steele had been 

—no fabulous hero—but just an honor- 

able man in a tight place, and the girl 

he wholly loved and trusted had turned 
on him, within a week of the day which 
was to make her altogether his, and 
had destroyed, seemingly forever, his 
hopes of possession. Ten years have 


not quenched the altar fires of his af- 


fection, and the whiff of violets on a 
passing corsage, the warm embrace of 
affection which, in his presence, is 
given another, waken in him memories 
that are both sweet and painful. It 
would be unfair, however, to let the 
reader peep over the wall of partition 
or to forestall by more than a hint the 
telling of a story that is in Mrs. Bar- 
clay’s best vein, and that the pub- 
lishers predict will prove as popular 
as “The Rosary.” The story has an 
intense love interest, as well as many 
humorous situations. 

Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London. 


“The God Who Found Himself; or, 
The God of Science and the Illusion 
of Self, An Interpretation of the 
Philosophy, Religion and Ethics of a 
Rational, Scientific Monism,” by Al- 
fred Ward Smith, Author of “A New 
Theory of Evolution,” etc. 

This book gives in readable form a 
brief but original interpretation of the 
philosophy, religion and ethics of a 
rational and scientific monism. The 
title is suggested by a parable of the 
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Hindu monk, Vivekananda: “If the 
king goes mad and goes about the ~ 
country to find the king, he will never 
find him, because he is the king him- 
self. It is better that we know we are 
the king and give up this fool’s search 
after the king.” 

This parable is used by the author 
as the text of his contention that hu- 
man development—intellectual, spirit- 
ual, religious and moral—has reached 
a stage where it seems desirable for 
man to know and acknowledge that he 
himself is the God (or spiritual Intel- 
ligence of the world in its human and 
earthly form) whom he has for so 
many ages been seeking elsewhere, 
outside of himself and the natural 
world, and always in vain because this 
God outside existed only in his own 
imagination. Therefore, argues the au- 
thor, it is time for man, who is now 
reaching toward his intellectual, spirit- 
ual, moral and religious manhood, to 
abandon his hopeless and impossible 
search for this imaginary God. And 
when man truly realizes himself in God 
and as God, then God will have truly 
found himself in man and as man, for 
according to monism God and man to- 
gether constitute one integral, infinite 
and eternal Being. 

Cloth, 8vo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 
Published by Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


“The Springtime of Love, and Other 
Poems,” by Alfred Edmund Trom- 
bly. 

Always the poet’s purpose is to sing, 
to sing because he can and loves to 
sing, to exult in his song. He has made 
of love a cult, much as the Greeks did 
of beauty, and like a true believer, he 
finds in it a reason for being and a 
most worthy end. No founder of a 
metaphysical system could be more 
confident than he that he has solved 
the riddle of the universe. Life teems 
with misfortune; the only escape from 
it lies in making “love, eternal love, 
our Polar star.” 

Paper boards; 12mo; $1.25 net; by 
mail, $1.35. Sherman, French & Co., 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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“Boys’ Book of Logic: A Talk, Not a 

Treatise,” by Wm. Timothy McCall. 

The author frankly states that be- 
cause he thinks boys have open minds 
he has made this book for boys, and he 
plunges into his subject in a lively and 
entertaining manner. Interlarding his 
precepts and rules regarding reason- 
ing, he sets forth numbers of apt anec- 
dotes of famous men and characters. 
His chief effort is to take logic out 
of the dry and profitless form in which 
it has been presented in times past by 
logicians, and in this he has mani- 
festly succeeded. 

Price, 50c. Published by W. T. Mc- 
Call, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Medoe in the Moor,” by Georgia Wil- 
lis Read. 

The scene is laid in a quaint little 
village, a stage journey into the heart 
of Brittany, and so far untainted by 
modernity that to get so simple a thing 
as a postage stamp one must give the 


necessary coppers to Jacques, the stage 
driver, “who gets them for one—unless 
he forgets;” although, be it said, his 
absentmindedness never interferes 
with a sharp bargain. It is a simple 
tale, of homely, wholesome ways and 
rugged virtues, yet singularly well 
woven and exquisitely told. Its quiet 
drollery is delicious. Like a bit of 
real life, at once merry and sad, it ful- 
fills admirably the conditions laid 
down by Wilkie Collins for good fic- 
tion: ‘‘Make ’em laugh, make ’em cry, 
make ’em cry.” 

Cloth; 8vo; $1.25 net; by mail, 
$1.38. Sherman, French & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Boston, Mass. 


“The Presidents of the United States,” 
edited by James Grant Wilson. 
Under the able editorship of Gen- 

eral Wilson these four carefully in- 
dexed volumes become not only an 
interesting history of our country’s 
growth and progress as outlined in the 
administrations of her chief magis- 
trates, but a reference work of peculiar 
originality, and one for which there 
has long been room on the shelves cf 
the library. 
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The set is composed of a series of 
brief biographies of the twenty-seven 
presidents; the historic background is 
sufficiently sketched in and the individ- 
ual problems of the period, so that the 
distinctive achievements of each ad- 
ministration may be seen in the light 
of a single perspective. The liveliness 
with which the very human and vari- 
ous personalities of the men have been 
caught and presented makes the book 
tremendously real. 

Among the authors represented in 
the compilation are John Fiske, Carl 
Schurz, Robert C. Winthrop, George 
Ticknor Curtis, George Bancroft and 
John Hay. 

Four vols. Illustrated, $7.50 net. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s sons, 
New York. 


“Spring Moods and Fancies,” a Book 
of Verse, by Helen E. Wieland. 
With a few exceptions, this volume 

is made up of lyric poems which em- 

body in happy fashion the mood of 
the moment—of spring itself and of 
the other seasons. They are the ex- 
pression of a nature keenly alive to the 
emotion of joy or love or unrest that 
the passing hour brings. A rich and 
genuine poetic fancy inspirés them, 
whether it be a real or fancied experi- 
ence that with true poetic art is sympa- 
thetically interpreted. The keynote of 
the book is the triple chord of joy and 
love and youth. 

Cloth; 12mo; 80 cents net; by mail, 

88 cents. Sherman, French & Com- 

pany, Boston, Mass. 


“On the Track of the Great” 
comprises the “Recollections of a 
Special Correspondent,” by Aubrey 
Stanhope. King Edward, King Leo- 
pold, the Czar, the Kaiser, the Greek 
Royal Family, King Christian of Den- 
mark, King Carlos of Portugal, King 
Alexander and Queen Draga of Servia, 
Stanley, Lesseps of Panama, Pasteur, 
Bismarck, figure in anecdote and story 
as the result of the author’s vocation 
and the close touch it brought him into 
with unusual people. 

Published by John Lane Co., N. Y. 








Bret Harte 


By Edward Robeson Taylor 


What jewel shines in California’s round 

Above the cunning of the scales to weigh, 

Beyond all dollar value men can lay 
Upon the gilded things their hands have found? 
Is it her radiant mountain peaks that sound 

The note of glory to their deathless day, 

Or verdurous, tree-lined valleys that convey 
Her streams with crystalline, rare beauty crowned ? 
Ah, no! ’Tis he who does the heart entrance 
With all the wonders of that great romance, 

His own imagination makes sublime; 

’Tis he who gives, by his bewitching: art, 

Eternal breathing to that virgin time 

Which tried the essence of men’s souls—Bret Harte. 
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